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-TO SPEED WAR PRODUCTION! 


To win the war, planes and ships must be 
built . . . bombs manufactured. The first 
battle is on the Production Front, SPEEDING 
ALL PRODUCTION ROUTINES. Ditto Systems 
are helping WIN THAT BATTLE in hundreds 
of plants. Commercial students who enter 
war industry with a knowledge of Ditto Pro- 
duction Strategy can do more to speed war 
effort than any routine worker at a machine. 
More than that . . . Ditto speeds school work 
just as it speeds war work, by giving you 
multiple copies of lectures, charts, study texts, 
diagrams, bibliographies and bulletins . . . 
faster and cheaper than any other method. If 


you want your students to be efficient in Ditto 


speed-up systems in the battle of production 
... if you want to speed up teaching .. . send 
for the booklets illustrated below TODAY! 


A limited number 

of Ditto gelatin 
Each month sees more and more Ditto 
Systems put to work fighting inefficiency 
in war industries ... and more need for graph—are avail- 
Ditto courses in commercial classes. These ; . able without prior- 
Free Folders tell about them. Just write to : ities while our 
Ditto, Inc., 2223 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. duplicator now! 
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Coming Soon! 
These Books 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by Gregg. 
In this latest volume of the famous Gregg Speed Building Series is 
found the same speed-building cycle and daily lesson plan of the 
other editions but all of the dictation and practice material is entirely 
new. The new book also contains additional teaching devices. A dis- 
tinctive text. 640 pages. Ready in March. 


KATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by Baten and McNamara. The complete revision of one of the 
most popular advanced shorthand texts ever published. Set in type, with the most difficult shorthand outlines 
in the page margin. Uniquely, the successive letters increase in length by one or two standard words per 
letter throughout the book. Ready in March. 


MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Foote and Strong. A collection of civil service terms that was 
years in the making. Represents a vocabulary cross section of the Agencies and Departments of our Govern- 
ment at Washington. Ready in April. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING FOR SECRETARIES AND GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS, 
by Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna. A beginning bookkeeping course built around the daily recording ac- 
tivities of the general office worker. Integrated with arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, office procedures, and 
business ethics. Profusely illustrated. Ready in April. 


POOR MR. HILL!, by Johnson. A radio skit that can be used equally well for an assembly program of 
about 30 minutes. Emphasizes the vocational value of business training; humorous in nature. Ready in March. 


GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and Fromberg. Practically an all-shorthand text, for 
one semester of the advanced year—sixteen sections of five daily assignments each. English exercises in each 
section. Dictation material consists of business letters, consumer letters, and articles. Questions on content fol- 
low each letter. Dictation classified according to businesses. Graphically and uniquely illustrated. Ready May 1. 


THE BASIC VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS LETTERS, by Horn and Peterson. 14,834 different words 
were found by counting 1,500,000 running words of business letters taken from 26 different kinds of busi- 
ness. The 14,834 words are given alphabetically in The Basic Vocabulary of Business Letters. With each word 
is shown the number of occurrences and the relative frequency of the word. In addition to the alphabetic list, 
there is also a list of the 5,000 most-used words printedin order of frequency, with the number of occurrences 
of each word shown. Ready in March. ; 
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Men Mettle 


Our men of mettle in the armed forces will 


smash their way to complete Victory. 


Their mettle is backed by faith in themselves, 


in their leaders and in the people on the home front. 


It is the job of the people at home to match 


the METTLE of our men on the firing line with 


every bit of METAL we can put into their hands 


in the form of planes, tanks, ships, guns, ammuni- 


tion and all the other needed materials of war. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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It takes a lot of 
workers like this = 


to keep production lines like this moving 


eA constantly replenished “pool” 
of office machine operators must 
be available if American man- 
agement is to keep paper-work 
moving and production lines 
ing. ‘ 

In these critical times when 
more work must be accomplished 
with fewer workers, machine 


methods are as essential in the 


office as in the factory. 


The transcription of dictation 


Dictaphone transcriptionists are 
urgently needed to help keep the 
war effort flowing smoothly. 

What can the schools do to 
help remedy this situation? 

They can urge all qualified 
students to take the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course. 

They can make sure that 


Dictaphone equipment is being — 


used for training purposes every 


hour of the school day. 


And, finally, they can make 
certain that all of their 
Dictaphone equipment is kept 
in first-class operating condition. 

* * * 

Yaur local Dictaphone office 
will be glad to cooperate with 
you in this Victory Program. 
Please feel free to consult with 


us at any time. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The word Di h is the Regi: d Trade-Mark of See eral i Makers of Di: 
sories to which said Mark is Applied. 


constitutes one of the biggest 
bottlenecks in the offices of war 
industries and Government 
agencies. Thousands of qualified 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GOVERNMENTAL LEADERSHIP OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Our purpose in this editorial is to sharpen attention 
upon four federal and state governmental policies of 
leadership of business education, and we want to empha- 
size that we do this without any reference whatsoever to 
any particular persons. 

The first of these policies is that of a unified program 
of business education at the secondary school level be- 
iween office clerical pursuits and merchandising or dis- 
iributive occupations. We need in both federal and 
siate offices of education a well-balanced emphasis on 
hoth of these major lines of business education. Be- 
cause of the George-Deen and other subsidies and at- 
iendant administrative and supervisory problems in- 
volved, there is a natural tendency in some educational 
offices to put an undue emphasis on distributive business 
education to the neglect of office business education. 
'n other educational offices, where the business education 
officials appear indifferent to the distributive education 
program, there is a tendency to give first consideration 
io office business education. 

The second of these policies has to do with a unified 
program of business education between the secondary 
school level and the collegiate level. Federal and state 
offices of education should keep business teachers in- 
formed about the status and development of business 
education both in secondary schools of numerous types 
and in junior and senior colleges of many kinds, and the 
difficult problems of articulation which exist among the 
types. Here is an area of governmental service in busi- 
ness education in which leadership is greatly and urgently 
needed. 

The third of these policies has to do with a unified 
program of business education between public and _pri- 
vate schools both at the secondary school and collegiate 
levels. Federal and state offices of education have been 
legally established to represent both private and public 
schools and to render educational service and leadership 


FRONTIERS 


Rapid fire adjustments to changing conditions is the 
order of the day. Only a few months ago we were 
suddenly called upon to make every possible adjustment 
to a war emergency situation. In a very short time it 
will be necessary to revise curriculums, change courses 
of study outlines, and adjust our programs in business 
education to a drastically changed post-war period. 
What are some of the recent developments, possible 
trends, and other influences that may have important 
effects on the program of business education in the near 
future? 

It is not our purpose to make predictions at this time 
but rather to consider some of the existing conditions 
and noticeable trends which seem to be shaping the 
future for business education. At least temporarily we 
will have two important phases of business education to 
deal with (1) the federal government which owns its 
own equipment and is operating an extensive program of 
technical education for the preparation of clerical work- 
ers in the army, the navy, and the air corps; and (2) an 
extensive program of rehabilitation education which is 
ready to begin. These are important considerations 
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to both groups. It is highly essential to the soundness 
of federal and state programs of education that a gov- 
ernmental attitude of impartiality be constantly main- 
tained toward both groups. While it is understood that 
federal and state subsidies can be given only to public 
secondary and collegiate institutions of learning, that 
does not by any means preclude a governmental policy of 
setting up desirable standards of business education in 
cooperation with the leadership of both private and pub- 
lic schools ,and a governmental policy of administering 
such standards impartially to both groups. Moreover, 
there should never be any genuine excuse for any group 
ot business educators, public or private, to lobby, as it 
were, at state and federal capitals in the interest of class 
legislation favoring either public or private schools. Such 
a situation is very regrettable, and reflects an unfortunate 
lack of proper professional standards and relationships 
between the leadership of public and private schools,:and 
between them and federal and state offices of education. 
The fourth of these policies has to do with the co- 
operative leadership of business education representa- 
tives in federal and state offices of education, and of the 
national, regional, state, and local associations of busi- 
ness teachers. The former group officially and legally 
represent private and public business teachers of second- 
ary and collegiate schools, and should ever seek the 
formulation, carrying out, and evaluation of policies in 
business education in cooperation with the associational 
and other field leadership of business education. Co- 
ordination of such field leadership is essential in order 
to facilitate a practical working relationship with federal 
and state agencies of education. May such cooperation 
and coordination be more and more fully realized in 
order that business education may be best prepared to 
deal with its increasingly difficult problems of the present 
war period and of the later post-war period.—Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


which deserve the attention of business educators at the 
present time. In addition to these, there are many other 
changing conditions which should be taken into account 
in planning for the future: (1) Inflation is affecting our 
economy and this means higher incomes, increased busi- 
ness activity, and greater demand for trained personnel 
in business. (2) Increasing political responsibility of 
our government during the war and in the post-war 
period will cause an increasing demand for trained cler- 
ical, statistical, and other specialized workers. (3) A 
gradually changing relationship between business and 
government whereby less friction, greater cooperation, 
and a closer partnership will result in speeding up the 
wheels of industry and increasing the demand for cler- 
ical and managerial services. (4) Drastic changes in 
many of our business methods and practices, especially 
those involved in transacting business with foreign coun- 
tries, due to changed conditions in transportation. (5) 
The concerted activity on the part of the federal govern- 
ment and certain groups in the field of educational ad- 
ministration in the study and analysis of the objectives 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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SHE CAN OPERATE A MONROE 


War production has created an unprecedented 
demand for figure workers. The students who 
come out of your school trained in Monroe 
operation, not only better themselves but also 
help directly to speed up war work. 

Because Monroe man-power and materials 


are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war, new Monroes are not available. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 


But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 


1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 


2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 


3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 


4. Advice on special problems for advanced 
classes. To use your Monroes to the full and to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Just now N.Y.A. seems to be 
fighting for its life. It has consider- 
able achievement to its credit. Per- 
haps it has taught educators some- 
hing. Also, but less likely, lessons 
learned will affect high school pro- 
grams in the near future. Accept- 
ance of principles and modifications 
of practice seldom come in the same 
generation. 

In admitting certain merits of the 
N.Y.A. educational programs one 
need not overlook evidence of in- 
competence. Take, for example, the 
N.Y.A. study of business education 
in Kentucky.* I shall give you a 
few quotations from, and observa- 
tions based upon the report of it, 
and leave you to judge as to the 
quality of this project. Here they 
are. 

1. “Machine operators’ and 
“trained office workers” are separate 
and distinct groups. 

2. Those who handle correspond- 
ence the machine way—dictating ma- 
chine or stenotype—are not consid- 
ered “trained workers.” 

3. “The work of the stenographer 
in smaller offices often is more or 
less managerial,” so this job is dis- 
cussed in the “executive” section, 
and not in the “trained office work- 
er” section. 

4. The “executive” group includes 
“stenographer” and “secretary” 
along with “office manager.” 

5. “Technical training” for the 
secretary is “less important than 
characteristics that have executive 
significance.” 

6. “The demand for clerical work- 
ers has far outstripped that for in- 
dustrial workers.” Some claim! 

7. “Median salary for those (office 
workers) under twenty years of age 
is $17.60 (a week), and for those 
over thirty-five $32,” according to a 
survey quoted as authority through- 
out the report. What those from 
twenty to thirty-five get is left in 
doubt. 


.” Clerical Occupations. National Youth Ad- 
ministration for Kentucky, November, 1938. 
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8. ‘ Median for all 4,896 cases 
studied is $24.60.” 

9. Median salary for  stenog- 
raphers according to one study is 
$23.65 (1938). Later on this median 
becomes $28.50 for the same study. 

10. “It is asserted that by using 
this apparatus (dictating machine) a 
stenographer need not be employed 
and the difference between the salary 
of a girl who can write shorthand 
and one who is only a typist is sav- 
ed.” But, according to the authority 
used in the report “machine opera- 
tors” get a median of $24.55, while 
that for “stenographer” is only 
$23.65. Is a machine-way stenog- 
rapher “only a typist’? Even the 
report says that the former gets a 
larger median monthly salary by $13. 

11. “The operation (of the dicta- 
ting machine) can be learned in six 
or seven lessons of two hours each,” 
in the “manufacturing companies’ 
classes,” and “no charge is made for 
this training.” 

12. “Machine bookkeepers out- 
number hand bookkeepers two to 
one.” Or, do they? 

13. Typing (commercial) is often 
mastered in two semesters in senior 
high school. How often? 

14. “The work (of a bookkeeper ) 
is easily and quickly learned, and 
the cost of training is comparatively 
small.” 

15. At page five of the report sec- 
retaries receive a median salary of 
$28.65 a week; but by the time page 
39 is reached (if you hang on that 
long) it has become $41.50. — 

But, lest you be too hard on N.Y. 
A., and at the risk of giving some 
comfort to those responsible for the 
Kentucky project, I am going to add 
a few gems from the “National 
Business Education Quarterly,” Fall 
of 1942. Italics are mine. ; 

1. “The country is now in need of 
75 million workers with two years 
education beyond the high school 
level.” 

2. “The N.Y.A. and C.C.C. type 
of program must be given the re- 


spectability of the present academic 
program.” Just about. See items or 
proof above. 

3. “Cooperative Office Practice 
was organized in 1933, and Coopera- 
tive Office Training will be started 
next fall.” The former is work in 
school offices; the latter in commer- 
cial offices. Confusing terminology. 

4. “Three regular school subjects 
are carried by the trainees, besides 
the 7:30 class (cooperative office 
practice) and the students work a 
minimum of 80 hours a month in 
offices.” For the three “courses” 
credits as usual, with one credit for 
the office practice course and 80+ 
hours of office work each month. If 
periods are 45 minutes, a 10-hour 
day is required to accommodate this 
program. 

5. “It is a waste of time, money, 
and energy to train an operator (of 
a bookkeeping machine) who has not 
a fundamental knowledge of book- 
keeping.” 

6. “The ability and the need of a 
bookkeeper to be able to file cannot 
be overemphasized.” 

7. “In all likelihood, most of these 
cooperative programs cannot be made 
reimbursable under Federal aid 
grants.” I would like to see a sound 
one that cannot be. 

8. Shorthand students who fail 
and “drop out at the end of the firsi 
or second semester may find per- 
sonal use for shorthand, but very 
few of them ever do.” Very few! 

9. “More frequently than _ not, 
high I. Q.’s will fail of shorthand 
success.” There is one for the vo- 
cational counselors! See the next 
item if you can stand another shock. 

10. “Average and slightly below 
average I. Q.’s seem to show the 
greatest percentage of successes in 
shorthand.” I would like to see the 
evidence. Wouldn’t you? 

What I would be more interested 
in is this: Did any reader of the 
N.Y.A. report protest its inadequacy 
and inaccuracy? Did any group or 
association of business teachers in 
Kentucky resent this document? Did 
any N.E.A. member write the editor 
or author in the other case? I won- 
der. Do we read critically? Do we 
take issue with what seems to be out 
of line with the facts? 

Do we commend what is sound in 
our current literature. At least we 
could thank an author who gives us 
something good. There are good 
articles. Let’s thank their authors 
and thus show that we appreciate 
good things. As the announcer says: 
“A postal card will do.” The next 
good article you read write the com- 
mercial teacher who wrote it. 
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Now is the time to 
intensify office machine 
training in your school 


Is your school doing all it can to meet today’s vital wartime 
need for competent office machine operators? 


Are you taking steps to expand your office practice instruc: 
tion courses? Are you urging more students to develop 
office machine skills? Are you giving more intensive training, 
so that students may become competent operators in a 
shorter time? 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educational 
Division offers practical assistance in getting the maximum 
classroom use out of your present machine equipment; 
provides sound counsel based on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call your 
local Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


TO MEET THIS DEMAND 
SCHOOLS ARE TAKING 
THESE STEPS 


| Making continuous use of 
machines for regular classroom 
work; providing additional 
practice hoursand short courses 
for special and postgraduate 
students. 


2 Expanding curriculum time 
to include evenings and Satur- 
days, so that a greater number 
of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


3 Using the most modern 
practice texts and other teach- 
ing materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so that students 
may attain a maximum of skill 
in the shortest time. 


4 Teaching the up-to-date 
office machine short-cuts and 
operating techniques that are 
used today in war industries 
and government offices. 


5 Making a wider range of 
skills available to students by 
increasing the number of elec- 
tive courses which provide 
machine training. 
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Better Supervision—A Step Forward 
Business Education 


education is undergo- 
ing many changes in the secondary 
schools at the present time. War 
presents a challenge to all to do 
everything in their power to contrib- 
ute to victory. Upon the educators 
of this country rests the enormous 
task of leading the way in the main- 
tenance of civilian morale and in the 
direction that training of the youth 
of our land should take in order to 
prepare for the tasks that are before 
us. 
Supervision is Needed 


Teachers of business subjects have 
an unusual opportunity to serve their 
country and at the same time add 
much to the professional status in 
their own communities. The task of 
promoting such a project can be ac- 
complished only through the aid of 
a supervisor who is experienced in 
the field and is willing to share these 
experiences with others. Now as 
never before business teachers are 
realizing the need of supervision. 
Business education has much to offer 
and using the words of Lola Mac- 
lean, Educational Director of the De- 
troit Commercial College, at the 
N. E. A. convention in Denver, “We 
must aid in National Defense by do- 
ing a better job of the work that we 
are already doing.” The best method 
of accomplishing this task is through 
a unified program which can function 
at its best only through adequate 
supervision. 


by Virginia Mileham 


Senior High School 
St. Charles, Missouri 


“Every business teacher should 
realize that the part he is to play 
in our defense program is an im- 
portant one. Administrators are 
willing to do their part and busi- 
ness teachers are anxious to do 
their part, but each must first 
know its function before they can 
effectively perform it.” 


Our defense program must be re- 
flected in every classroom, in the 
teacher’s daily lesson plans, and in 
the lives of our young people both 
in and out of school. Business edu- 
cation must assume its full responsi- 
bility for the achievement of the 
common objectives on this new level. 
Much of the nation’s business can be 
accomplished only by adequate super- 
vision with the daily aid of all work- 
ers. This same principle can be car- 
ried over to the field of business 
education as soon as more super- 
visors and better supervisory pro- 
grams are provided. Through the 
cooperation of supervisors and teach- 
ers in the field, every effort must be 
made to solve in a local way the 
general problem that confronts the 
entire nation. 


Reconstruction of Objectives 


One of the characteristics of the 
present time is the tendency of the 
people to question the validity of 
many of the generally accepted ob- 
jectives. This questioning attitude 
must result in a reconsideration of 
many of the beliefs and generaliza- 
tions which we have long accepted 
as being true. In this area the in- 
experienced teacher who has been in 
service for a reasonably short time 
may need supervision to help solve 
some of the puzzling problems which 
are sure to exist. This teacher has 
acquired many theories in college and 


is willing to work but often fails on 
the job because of not being able to 
apply the technical training received 
in school. This teacher should cer- 
tainly be provided with adequate 
leadership, guidance, and coopera- 
tive supervision upon this initial job. 

The young teacher is not the only 
one who needs supervision. The 
older teacher sometimes becomes stale 
upon the job and needs a profes- 
sional reawakening. This can best 
be accomplished by a_ supervisory 
program, for the teacher whose work 
is being supervised will be more 
alert and up to date. 

Every business teacher should real- 
ize that the part he is to play in our 
defense program is an important 
one. Administrators are willing to do 
their part and business teachers are 
anxious to do their part, but each 
must first know its function before 
they can effectively perform it. The 
training which we give our students 
during these times must be such that 
they will receive the maximum aid 
in developing the proper skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes for the 
kind of living we are determined to 
maintain. We need supervisors to 
aid teachers so that they will in 
turn produce more efficiently pre- 
pared students. 


Supervision Gives Meaning to 
Business Education 


There has been much confusion 
over the meaning of the term busi- 


“The student’s high school training must give him 
an understanding of the development, organization 
and functions of the agencies and institutions of 


production and distribution of commodities.”’ 
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ness education. Some think of it as 
a single subject, others as a related 
group of subjects, and still others as 
an unrelated group of subjects hav- 
ing a common training viewpoint. 
Some believe business education is 
applied correctly to all vocational 


education. Some people deny, while . 


others assert, that business education 
is vocational. Are these conflicting 
ideas not adequate proof that we 
must have supervision in business 
education in order to do most effi- 
ciently the tremendous task that con- 
fronts us? 

Business education is not confined 
to the development of occupational 
skills, nor is it so narrow as to ex- 
clude a knowledge of general busi- 
ness. We should not think of busi- 
ness education as a single subject 
such as bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and shorthand or even clerical train- 
ing, office practice, or retail selling. 
It includes all of these subjects and 
much more, as it must help the stu- 
dent to adjust himself to his social 
environment and to a specific work 
in business in terms of his capacities, 
his needs, and the needs of society. 
The student’s high school training 
must offer a means for him to be- 
come socially useful and prepare him 
for a satisfactory living. In addition, 
it must give him an understanding 
of the development, organization, 
and functions of the agencies and 
institutions of production and dis- 
tribution of commodities so that he 
may render more efficient service to 
himself and to his country. To ac- 
complish these tasks and to interpret 
the meaning of the program, the 
business teacher needs the support 
of a person well trained and ex- 
perienced in the field. 

Supervision, An Aid to Guidance 

During the past years too little 
recognition has been given the im- 
portance of studying former grad- 
uates. Only through follow-up studies 
can be brought about an effective 
educational and guidance program 
that will assist young people to attain 
better educational and occupational 
adjustment both during and after 
school days. While it is important to 
know trends in educational practices 
and in occupational opportunities as 
they apply generally, it is far more 
pertinent to know how these trends 
will affect graduates when they are 
ready to take their places in the 
community. The teachers must be 
helped through effective supervision 
to realize the importance of guidance 
in their field, as it is difficult for a 
high school student to enter upon a 
life vocation without understanding 
what it means and what its possi- 
bilities will be in the future. 
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Supervision, a Motivation for 
Better Business Training 


Business occupations are becom- 
ing more highly specialized. Each 
requires special aptitudes and abili- 
ties on the part of those who enter it. 
It is the duty of business teachers 
and supervisors to work together to 
devise ways and means of acquaint- 
ing pupils with conditions under 
which they will have to work and 
thus reduce the amount of unneces- 
sary and expensive initial training 
on the job. 

It is also the obligation of the 
business educator to ascertain the 
major traits or considerations which 
will determine whether or not a stu- 
dent can make use of a certain type 
of business training. He must then 
strive for the improvement of means 
of discovering aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities, and then give proper 
consideration to them in vocational 
guidance with respect to business ed- 
ucation. By careful consideration of 


the student’s interest, aptitudes, and 
abilities, motivation can be found for 
each individual pupil. Motivation 
through appeal to vocational interest 
has become acceptable as one of the 
desirable stimuli to better work on 
the part of those who contemplate 
entrance into some type of employ- 
ment at the end of their high school 
course. It seems that this motivation 
can best be provided through an ade- 
quate supervisory program. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be stated that 
the business education program can 
work most efficiently only when the 
teacher is aided by the professional 
encouragement of a well-trained su- 
pervisor. This program cannot make 
its fullest contribution until a com- 
plete understanding of the objectives, 
needs, and methods of procedure 
have been given careful considera- 
tion, and a well defined program is 
planned. 


FRONTIERS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


and merits of consumer education should 
not be permitted to pass by unnoticed by 
business educators. (6) The general re- 
valuation of public education by numerous 
educational planning commissions, which 
may affect public education on all levels. 

The changes which will take place 
on all levels in the business curriculum 
will depend upon the foresight, initiative, 
and progressiveness of business educat- 
ors. The two principal phases of busi- 
ness education which have been empha- 
sized by the federal government during 
the war emergency are clerical train- 
ing and management. Much of the cler- 
ical training done by the government 
has been so highly specialized that it 
will probably be of limited value to the 
trainees during the period of rehabilita- 
tion. Courses in clerical training on the 
business college and secondary school lev- 
els should probably be expanded to in- 
clude more background materials in the 
methods and practices of business, in prac- 
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tical economic concepts, and in consumer 
economic problems. On the college level 
it may be necessary to develop new courses 
in economic geography, in modern man- 
agement, and in the changing relationships 
between business and government. Even 
accounting will need to be modernized in 
its applications to the problems of taxation, 
social security regulations, and in some 
of the materials which deal with methods 
and practices used in transacting business 
with foreign nations. 

The recent emphasis placed on clerical 
skills by the federal government tends to 
focus attention on the question concern- 
ing college credit for such courses as 
shorthand and typewriting. These courses 
function so definitely and directly in the 
lives of those who take them that it ap- 
pears to be mere academic childishness to 
continue to deny them full credit when 
taken on the college level—A. O. Colvin, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 


spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. 


In it could be 


found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
problems, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Following are two queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you’ll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In teaching accounts in 
bookkeeping, how would you explain 
the subsidiary ledger, which does not 
show a matching credit for every 
debit, or vice versa? 


2. In the teaching of typewriting, should 
the teacher emphasize speed first and 
accuracy later, or accuracy first and 
speed later? 
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The 
Typing 


Pendulum 


Today 


by Virginia Weiss 
Troy High School 
Troy, Ohio 


i typing theory of the past was 
based on immediate accuracy and 
eventual speed. The pendulum has 
since swung to the theory of immedi- 
ate speed and ultimate accuracy. 
Somewhere between these two schools 
of thought the typing teacher today 
must regulate her procedure. 

The teacher today who is teaching 
typing from the first day as she did 
ten years ago must have a faultless 
plan for producing good typists, for 
which the teaching world is waiting, 
or must be a piece of pedagogical 
deadwood, completely unaware or 
unwilling to try new ideas and pro- 
cedures. 

D. D. Lessenberry states: 

“Some years azo the teachers of type- 
writing accepted the general plan of 
spending approximately 40 to 50 periods 
on the keyboard unit of work. Empha- 
sis was on slow but sure typing, with 
relatively little attention given to the de- 
velopment of right techniques other than 
that of getting an accurate copy. To- 
day most teachers have willingly reduced 
the time given to the keyboard unit and 
are forcing the students to develop 
rapid stroking from the first lesson even 
when that must be done at the temporary 
expense of absolute accuracy of typed 
copy. There can be no question of the 
fact that there has frequently been too 
much emphasis on so-called ‘perfect 
copies’ in these early lessons.” * 


Grading in Beginning Typing 


A teacher may rationalize her pro- 
cedure by insisting that she does not 
place a premium on accuracy but she 
fails to realize that if she grades her 
papers in terms of number of errors 


1 Lessenberry, D. D., Manual for College Toe 
ceriting, South- Western Publishing Co., 1941, p. 9. 
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she is definitely placing such a 
premium, There are probably three 
ways of grading or checking begin- 
ning typing papers: 

1. By counting the number of er- 
rors, either by student or by 
teacher or both. Papers may 
be returned. 

2. By making no comment about 
errors, although the student may 
possibly be permitted to check 
his own. The teacher lists or 
codes errors of technique only, 
typographical errors, and 
returns to the student. 

3. By doing nothing in that pa- 
pers are never returned to stu- 
dents. 

Too few teachers today belong to 
the second group. The first group 
places a premium on accuracy, the 
third group on quantity, and the sec- 
ond stresses technique, with or with- 
out speed. Often teachers will be- 
gin to teach typing as they have been 
taught ; if they are alert teachers, they 
will then modify or change their pro- 
cedure from year to year. There are 
many teachers whose methods today 
bear no resemblance to their methods 
when they began to teach four or five 
or even six or more years ago. Teach- 
ers of a few years back might have 
spent a month on teaching the key- 
board and having words typed in 
couplets with the grade based on per- 
centage of errors. Today these 
same teachers may cover the key- 
board within a week and in less than 
two weeks the students are typing 
phrases, sentences, and short para- 
graphs. During the first six weeks 


papers are returned with comments 
only—such comments as uneven 
touch, periods too heavy, spacing, 
strikeovers, left margin, and so on. 
It is not necessary to return all papers, 
but definite outstanding criticism will 
give the student something to bear in 
mind for improvement. 


Mere Number of Errors Not 
Paramount 


Some teachers will frown on this 
procedure; some will say that if er- 
rors of typing are not checked there 
is no basis for grading; some will say 
that if all papers are not returned 
the younger teacher is shirking her 
job. In reality, the teacher who 
checks papers from the technique 


viewpoint is doing a more conscien- . 


tious and more accurate job than if 
she regarded papers from only a 
typographical error viewpoint: this 
teacher is allying herself with the 
student in that she endeavors to give 
him all possible aid toward the im- 
provement of his skill rather than 
holding errors and grades as an ax 
over his head. The teacher who re- 
gards techniques as her watchword 
rather than errors and grades is 
prodding into the subject and not 
merely skimming the surface. 


Developing Stroking Power 


Along with the development of 
technique building the alert teacher 
today believes that greater stroking 
power is coordinated with techniques. 
Lessenberry bears out speed and tech- 
nique building simultaneously when 
he writes, 
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“Speed of stroking is essential from 
the beginnnig of the pupils’ work. This 
statement in no way implies a complete 
abandonment of the requirement of con- 
trol. The statement implies acceptance 
of the goal of rapid stroking before or 
concurrently with, but not after, the 
development of control. Rapid stroking 
is as essential a technique of the good 
typist as the ability to hold the eyes on 
the copy, yet most teachers of typewrit- 
ing have exhorted students at all levels 
of ability to ‘hold your eyes on the copy’ 
and have overlooked the necessity of 
urging them to increase their stroking 
even if it must be temporarily at the 
expense of accuracy. Many of those 
who now teach for speed from the very 
first lesson are consciously ignoring 
other problems until the habit of rapid 
stroking is established. They often find 
that many of the other problems disap- 
pear when attention is focused on set- 
ting up right techniques rather than on 
getting exact copies. When fear of 
making errors is removed, errors tend 
to become fewer. Under this plan, there 
is no question about overdoing accuracy ; 
technique, form in the athlete’s sense, is 
striven for at all times; and specific 
teaching procedures are used that guar- 
antee the establishment of the stroking 
speed demanded. The teachers talk less 
about making errors and more about 
improving technique.” 

At the end of the second week con- 
scious interest in speed of stroking 
may be aroused by one minute tests 
on the combination asdf jkl; on a 
seventy space line. Only about ten 
minutes of the period is necessary 
for this: after the asdf combination 
three or four times some simple sen- 
tences may be given in like manner. 
Though errors are plentiful no men- 
tion is made about them until after 
several days have passed and then 
perhaps comment may be made in 
next to the last trial test. At that 
time it might be commented that the 
student might slow down his strok- 
ing to that necessary point when er- 
rors are practically absent; then on 
the last speed trial for the day sug- 
gest that the student might pick up 
his stroking to the point where he 
may type as fast as he can without 
any more errors than possible. After 
a few weeks these tests may be in- 
creased to two minutes in duration. 


Higher Goals Are Set 


After a month definite points may 
be set as goals ; for example, if a stu- 
dent is able to type only two lines of 
the same sentence in one minute it 
would be worth trying to suggest that 
the student strive for two lines and 


a half forgetting about accuracy. 


After the student has reached the 
place where he can type this much in a 
minute and has thereby acquired the 
increased stroking power, the teacher 
might suggest that he now drop down 
a little in speed in order to type with 
control. Often the word “control” 


D., “The of Type- 


2 Lessenberry, D. ‘al 
‘ommercia 


writing,” Sixth Yearbook, National 
Teachers Federation, 1940, p. 454. 
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will not intimidate the student as 
much as the words “without errors.” 
After this goal of two and a half 
lines with control has been attained, 
the goal of three lines may be set and 
so on. 

Suggesting to the student that he 
strive for speed and control in this 
manner is an individual pupil matter ; 
it means that the teacher is constant- 
ly on her toes and knows the ob- 
stacles and the range of skill of each 
of her students. Some teachers 
might do this by keeping a notebook 
of comments regarding the progress 
of each student, some may keep a 
card record; many will know her 
students well enough and spend the 
typing period stimulating, supervis- 


ing, and encouraging each to the’ 


point that she needs no written word 
to keep informed of her students. 


“*A typing class can easily be the 
most enthusiastic, the most enjoy- 
able, and the hardest working 
group in a school. To be so, how- 
ever, and to continue so, it is nec- 
essary that the students begin with 
right habits, that they feel they are 
really accomplishing something, 
that they are definitely building 
up and improving a skill, and that 
they are learning while enjoying 
the work.” 


This means, of course, that a teacher 
of this type does not spend the typing 
class period sitting back at her desk 
grading papers or making out the as- 
signment for the next day for some 
other class but rather that she is con- 
stantly a part of her student’s work. 
This certainly would offset the criti- 
cism that a teacher who does not 
grade every paper is shirking her 
duty: rather it would seem that it is 
not necessary for her to grade every 
paper because she knows before the 
typed material is turned in what that 
particular student is doing. 


Teachers Should Not Be 
Taskmasters 


This does not mean that a teacher 
of this sort is a policeman but rather 
that she has the progress of each 
typing student jn mind ; that she cor- 
rects wrong techniques almost as soon 
as they appear; that she anticipates 
the progress of each of her students. 

T. K. Wilson® has developed some- 
what the same idea in improving typ- 
ing speed but it is not definite as to 
when he begins this method of in- 
creasing speed. He points out, and 
all too true it is, that many typing 
teachers today do little more to im- 


8Wilson, T. K., “Finding, Feeling, Fixin 
Typewriting Speed,” Business Education World, 
May, 1941. 


prove a student’s speed than to hand 
the individual another speed test and 
tell the student to drive himself furi- 
ously, even though he may have done 
the same thing hundreds of times. 


Repetition Is Not Sufficient 


The alert speed teacher does not 
believe wholeheartedly in the old 
maxim, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again.” She realizes 
that more than mere repetition is 
necessary to improve stroking. A 
plan has been developed and tried 
and proven fairly successful where 
in more than mere ten minute speed 
tests were required for a concept of 
the student’s potential speed range 
Many teachers require only ten min- 
ute or fifteen minute speed tests as 
a medium of judging speed. In the 
case of the tried plan students were 
required to pass a certain number o: 
one minute tests on different materia’ 
at the end of the second six week’s 
period, and at the end of the firs’ 
semester an additional number of one 
minute tests plus some two minut: 
tests. Of course, at the end of the 
year the students were typing one, 
two, and three minute tests withou! 
errors along with their ten minute 
tests. Naturally, the speed on one 
minute tests almost without excep 
tion exceeded the speed on all other 
tests, and on two minute tests the 
speed was generally much higher than 
on the other higher timed ones. This 
would almost establish the fact that 
the student does better or faster 
stroking at the beginning when he is 
fresh. 


Time Wasted in Speed Tests 


The amount of time wasted in get- 
ting ready for speed tests in a class 
is appalling. It might be suggested 
that rather than start the entire class 
together on every one minute test that 
the teacher give ten minutes of tests 
calling out the time at the end of each 
minute. If both one and two minute 
tests, or even three minute tests, are 
being given, students may start and 
stop as they choose, thereby not caus- 
ing other students to suffer in loss 
of time while someone is getting 
ready to start. The efficiency with 


‘which tests can be dispatched in this 


manner will prove the value of the 
teacher taking the trouble to call out 
each minute and the students do not 
seem to be disturbed by the time call- 


ing. 
Right Attitude Results in Good 
Results 
This article has dealt primarily 
with the very beginning of typing in- 
struction. A typing class can easily 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Business Machines For School 
Laboratories 


N peace time, the following ques- 

tion would appropriately be asked 
in building a laboratory of business 
machines in a school: What criteria 
should be set up to aid in the selec- 
tion of machines for a laboratory? 
In time of war, however, the problem 
has a different emphasis: Are we 
making the best possible use of our 
existing equipment in terms of the 
criteria which are important in their 
selection for a business laboratory? 
Should some of our machines be dis- 
posed of because instruction on them 
is no longer justified under present 
conditions ? 

In the second instance, the empha- 
sis in studying these criteria is in 
terms of a very immediate use in an 
emergency. No machine should re- 
main in the possession of a school in 
this present crisis unless its retention 
can be justified in terms of sound cri- 
teria to be considered in its selection 
for immediate classroom use. 

In an attempt to place the major 
problems in machine selection into 
clearer relief, a study was made in 
which 140 schools of various types 


replied to an inquiry on this subject. — 


These 140 schools consisted of 76 
high schools, 18 business colleges, 9 
vocational schools, 11 junior colleges, 
12 teacher training institutions, 7 uni- 
versities, and 7 miscellaneous schools. 
Definite criteria were listed, which 
each of the schools ranked subjec- 
tively in order of importance. 


Relative Ranking of Criteria 
By the 140 Schools 


The criteria were ranked in the 
following order of importance by the 
140 schools reporting : 

Frequency of Use in the Commun- 

ity 

Variety of Types of Equipment 

Adaptability to Demonstrating 

Fundamental Machine Tech- 
niques 

Cost 

Simplicity of Operation 

Adequate Text Material 

Sales Talk by Machine Salesman 

A discussion of each criterion fol- 
lows, together with an analysis of re- 
plies to questions asked about some 
of the criteria. 


Frequency of Use in the 
Community 


Is the number of machines of a 
particular type in the community of 
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by Charles R. Spindler 


Formerly a Teacher in Seymour High 
School 


Seymour, lowa 


Now Serving with the United States Navy 


Editor’s Note: Though the pur- 
chase of new office machines for 
classroom use cannot be a consid- 
eration at the present time, the 
teaching of them is a necessary 
continuing part of the offerings 
of business departments. The 
reader may evaluate the efficiency 
of the teaching and use of busi- 
ness machines in his school labo- 
ratory in terms of the same cri- 
teria as were used in their selec- 
tion and then make sure that 
everyone of the machines is per- 
forming a wartime duty, Wartime 
demands for business machines 
call upon schools to shake off the 
dust from their business labora- 
tory equipment, either by use in 
the classroom or in their disposal 
into war service elsewhere. 

The discussion of the Criteria 
presented by the author will be 
continued in several issues of the 
Journal. 


great importance in the selection of 
machines for your machines labora- 
tory? Many schools have made com- 
munity surveys to find what machines 
are frequently used by business of- 
fices in the belief that these machines 
should be the machines taught in the 
laboratory. However, the 140 schools 
replying to the inquiry have conflict- 
ing opinions as to the validity of this 
procedure. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe that a survey 
of the community should be made 


- and that only those machines which 


are found in the community should be 
taught in a school business machines 
laboratory? only 32 per cent (or 45 
of the 140 schools reporting) an- 
swered “yes.” <A total of 61 per 
cent (or 86 schools) answered “no,” 
and 7 per cent (or 9 schools) de- 
clined to answer. The answers by 
types of schools are shown in Table I. 

Thirty-one of the schools answer- 
ing “yes” (minority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of the outstanding comments follow: 

“At least major emphasis should be 
given to this type to enable the student to 
secure his first experience at home.” 

“In a city the size of ours, all the ma- 
chines we teach and all that should be 
used by our pupils if employed in sur- 
rounding towns are used in our own city.” 

“We place all of our students; there- 
fore, we consider this factor of primary 
importance. 

Sixty-five of the schools answering 
“no” (majority opinion) made a com- 
ment with their answers. A few of 
the outstanding comments follow: 

“The survey should be made primarily 
for determination of emphasis. Under 
any circumstances the basic skills and ma- 
chines should be provided.” 

“A survey is beneficial; but it may lead 
to the purchase of some equipment which 
cannot be adequately covered in a high 
school class—and should not be!” 

“Employment is now on a nationwide 
basis.” 

“School may lead and not necessarily 
follow community methods and _ equip- 
ment.” 

“Tt is well to make a survey, but it must 
be remembered that there is a constant 
change going on and no survey should be 
followed slavishly or too long.” 

One respondent did not believe that 
a survey of the community was o1 
any value if the community were 
very large because the benefits there- 
from would be small in proportion to 
the expense involved. Another sug- 
gested that a survey should be made 
to find where students obtain jobs 


Table | 


SHOULD MACHINE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT BE RESTRICTED TO MACHINES 
MOST COMMONLY USED IN THE COMMUNITY? 


Type of School Yes No Not Replying Total 
High Schools 21 52 3 76 
Business Colleges 11 "4 18 
Vocational Schools 6 1 2 9 
Junior Colleges 4 5 2 11 
Teacher Training 2 10 . 12 
Universities 6 1 rs 
Miscellaneous 1 5 1 7 

Totals 45 86 9 140 
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over a five-year period, before mak- 
ing a survey to find what machines 
are used in business offices in the 
community, 


Conclusions about Frequency 
of Use in the Community 


Undoubtedly a conflict of opinion 
exists relative to the common fre- 
quency of use argument. A _ study 


of the data in Table I indicates that 


the validity of this criterion is closely 
related to the philosophy or purpose 
of the instruction program within an 
individual school. In other words, 
schools with an immediate vocational 
objective advocate the criterion ; other 
schools do not. 

A survey of the community may be 
desirable if graduates remain in the 
community after graduation, and if 
the school has provided definite place- 
ment for skilled machine operators 
upon graduation. Furthermore a 
survey would have to be made fre- 
quently to determine whether em- 
phasis on machines in the community 
has changed. 


Variety of Types of Equipment 


Variety of Types of equipment 
ranked second in importance. How- 
ever, in answer to the question, “Do 


“Undoubtedly we shall find that more 
skillful teaching can be done in a battery, 
if and when we secure the equipment.” 

“As far as a business college is con- 
cerned, as we turn out skilled operators.” 

“It may be more effective as far as a 
single machine is concerned, but in small 
schools it is impossible to have a battery 
of machines.” 

Forty-four of the schools answer- 
ing ‘‘no” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of the outstanding comments follow: 


“No one knows where the pupils will 
find employment, hence training on one 
machine is not enough.” 

“Each person should become a master 
at the machine to which he is best adapted 
and a workman at other machines.” 

“When only a few machines may be 
purchased, I believe it is better to use 
three different types of machines rather 
than three of one kind.” 

“A general preparation is more valuable 
than narrow interests.” 

“Most people will learn two machines 
with greater interest.” 

“The battery plan is prohibitive for 
schools because of cost. Not desirable if 
available.” 

“Under a well-organized rotation plan, 
many machines may be learned in the same 
time that one machine is learned in a 
battery system. Naturally it gives the stu- 
dent a much more rounded business ex- 
perience and it is undoubtedly superior to 
any battery plan.” 


Was the battery plan rejected be- 
cause of expense involved or because 


Table Il 


IS A BATTERY OF MACHINES MOST EFFECTIVE FOR A BUSINESS 
MACHINES COURSE? 


Type of School 


Not Replying Total 


High Schools 
Business Colleges 
Vocational Schools 
Junior Colleges 
Teacher Training 
Universities 
Miscellaneous 


6 


Totals 


12 


you believe that the machine business 
practice course is more effective if a 
battery of machines is purchased? as 
Opposed to representative machines 
of different types? only 24 per cent 
(or 34 schools) answered “yes.” A 
total of 67 per cent (or 94 schools) 
answered “no,” and 9 per cent (or 12 
schools) declined to answer. The 
answers by types of schools are 
shown in Table II. 

Twenty-two of the schools answer- 
ing “yes” (minority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. These 
replies indicate some noteworthy 
qualifications and sidelights. A few 
of the outstanding comments follow: 

“The best teaching can be done with a 
battery of machines—but it requires a lot 
of space and is very expensive.” 

“Battery plan is, naturally, most efficient 
way of teaching any machine, but not al- 
ways desirable and never absolutely nec- 
essary.” 
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it is ineffective? Responses to the 
question tend to evade the point by 
substituting a consideration of cost 
for a consideration of effectiveness 
in teaching the course. However 
some tentative conclusions are sug- 
gested. 


Conclusions about Variety of 
Types of Equipment 


First, definite placement facilities 
should be available for pupils taking 
a business machines course under the 
battery plan of organization. Unless 
placement is possible, many of the 
pupils may have a high degree of 
skill in the operation of only one type 
of machine—a machine skill which 
may not be salable. Furthermore, 
after a rotation or integrated office 
plan, the pupil should have adequate 
ability on several types of machines so 
that he may readily build skill upon 


his acquaintanceship knowledge, thus 
supplying an existing demand. 

Pupils will have a_ well-rounded 
machines training when they are well 
acquainted with the fundamental op- 
eration of several types of machines 
and when they have become skilled 
on at least one of these types. 

The question as to the relative ef- 
fectiveness of a battery or an indi- 
vidualized, rotation plan of instruc- 
tion seems to have a weight oi 
opinion in favor of the latter, but a 
conclusive opinion cannot be stated. 


QUIZ 


This department, now conducted by 
Dr. Estelle L. Popham, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcription 
points. Dr, Popham will consult leading 
authorities in the typing field to determine 
the consensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


We hear that in Government work 
many carbon copies are required, but 
is it true that a tissue copy of military 
correspondence is sent with the original 
communication? 


In what way does military correspond- 
ence stationery differ from business 
stationery? 


In our classes we stress the necessity 
for centering every letter attractively on 
the page. Is this practice followed in 
military correspondence? 


Are the forms of Army and Navy cor- 
respondence the same? 


. About 10 per cent of the letters to the 
men and women in the Service are im- 
properly addressed. The full time of 
more than 100 men is required to cor- 
rect these mistakes. What is the com- 

‘ monest omission in addressing such 
mail? 


Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


PP PPP PPL? 


The Journal Is Your Magazine 
What articles and features do you like 
best in this issue? Which would you omit? 
Send the editor your comments and sug- 
gestions, 
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Charting the Bookkeeping Cycle | 


& presenting beginning principles 
of first-year bookkeeping at the 
Williamsport Senior High School, 
established standards have been met 
through the effective use of one 
medium of visual aids—namely, sim- 
plified charts. 

The many advantages derived 
from the use of these charts may be 
stated as follows: 

1. An effective chart produces results 
of many words. 

2. A more lasting impression is made 
possible through visualizing as compared 
with memorizing. 

3. Knowledgeability developed more 
readily by an illustration than by study 
and reading. 

4. Explanations that are often difficult 
and confusing may be eliminated by the 
use of a simple chart. 

5. Visual aids relieve the necessity for 
intensive reading. 

6. A clear picture gives an excellent 
basis for effective lesson summarization. 
The charts may be drawn by the 

teacher on a blackboard or window- 
shade material ; or they may be dupli- 
cated on 8% x 11 paper or individual 
cards. All students should have ac- 
cess to any or all charts during the 
laboratory period ; the teacher should 
use them constantly while presenting 
the complete bookkeeping cycle. 

Many textbooks provide excellent 
and useful charts to illustrate the 
changes in assets, liabilities and pro- 
prietorship. These charts are used, 
but, since difficult problem situations 
differ with students and a chart is not 
available in the textbook to clarify the 
student’s problem, a supplementary 
chart is provided to adequately aid 
him in determining the solution. 

Through the use of Charts A, B, 
C, D, and E, which are shown with 
this article, our students have im- 
mediately grasped the effect of busi- 
ness transactions on accounts. 

Chart A is used to supplement ex- 
planatory material in presenting the 
bookkeeping equation. The basic 
bookkeeping principle of what a pro- 
prietor possesses, owes, and is worth, 
is illustrated in this chart. 

In introducing accounts and book- 
keeping terms Chart B is utilized to 
aid the students in better understand- 
ing the development of the bookkeep- 
ing cycle. The effect of increasing 
and decreasing the accounts can be 
better visualized by the use of this 
chart. 

Business transactions affecting as- 
sets and liabilities are shown in Chart 
C. The terms introduced in the pre- 
ceding chart are applied in relation to 
the increasing and decreasing of ac- 
counts caused by business transac- 
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A. Smith , Pay 500 
Cash 1200 
C. Jones, Ree'ts Re. 300 
M.Menree, Capita! 1000 
1500 1500 


Chart A-- Bookkeeping Equation 
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Increased by 


Debit Entry Increased 


Decreased 
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Chart B-- Introdvang Accounts and Baskkeeping Terms 
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Chart C -- Business Transactions Aftecting Assets and Liabilities ~ 
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tions. Cash is increased by a debit 
entry and Accounts Receivable is de- 
creased by a credit entry. 


Journal Entry: 
Cash 200 
C. Jones, Acc’ts Rec. 200 
Received on account 
A check sent to A. Smith, Acc’ts 
Payable, results in a decrease to the 
asset account Cash and a decrease to 
the liability account A. Smith, Acc’ts 
Payable. 
Journal Entry: 


A. Smith, Acc’ts Pay. 300 
Cash 300 


Paid on account 

Chart D is used in introducing in- 
come and expense to illustrate the in- 
creasing and decreasing effect on the 
proprietorship account. Students can 
better understand how income and 
expense directly affect proprietorship 
by actually seeing that the fluctua- 
tions in Proprietorship are caused by 
expense and income. 

Business transactions affecting as- 
sets, income, and expense are il- 
lustrated in Chart E. In the preced- 
ing charts students learned the posi- 
tion of asset accounts and _ liability 
and proprietorship accounts in rela- 
tion to the equation. Since every- 
thing to the left of the equation is in- 
creased by a debit and everything to 
the right of the equation is increased 
by a credit, it is then natural that the 
decreasing entries take the opposite 
position. Therefore, if the pro- 
prietor paid clerks’ salaries for the 
month, the proprietorship account 
would be decreased through a debit 
to expense and assets would be de- 
creased through a credit to cash. 

Journal Entry: 


Salary Expense 150 
Cash 150 
Paid clerks’ salaries 


In recording cash sales for the 
month the asset account Cash is in- 
creased by a debit and the proprietor- 
ship account income is increased by 
a credit. 

Journal Entry: 
Cash 300 
Sales 300 
Cash sales 

The closing entries, heretofore dif- 
ficult for students to fully compre- 
hend, are now easily understood by 
studying Chart F. The expense and 
income accounts are summarized in 
the Profit and Loss Summary ac- 
count. 

Journal Entry: 
Sales 300 
Profit and Loss Summary 300 

To transfer sales to the 

summary account 
Profit and Loss Summary 150 

Salary Expense 150 

To transfer Salary Expenses 

to the summary account 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Chavt D--Introducrng Income and Expance Accounts 


Chavt E -- Business Transachons Affecting Assets Income and Expense 
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Chart F-- Closing Entvies 
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Arithmetic Fundamental to Machine 


HEN learning to. accumulate 

problems containing a variety 
of price units as M., Cwt., C., etc., 
and to figure interest and discounts 
on an adding or calculating machine, 
the learner must have a thorough 
understanding of certain arithmetical 
procedures. 

Division 

There are two ways of accomplish- 
ing machine division. The stroke 
wheel or graphic method is used 
when dividing on a key driven cal- 
culator; the second method, known 
as the reciprocal method of division, 
is often used when dividing on a 
listing machine. 

A pupil must know what a recip- 
rocal is and how it is related to di- 
vision before he can _ thoroughly 
oe its application to machine 
WOPrkK, 

The reciprocal of a given number 
is that number which multiplied by 
the given number equals 1. Since .25 
x 4 = 1, .25 is the reciprocal of 4. 


32 + 4 8 
32 x .26 8.00 


From the illustration above it can 
be seen that to divide by a certain 
given number, or to multiply by the 
reciprocal of the given number, will 
give the same result. 

A pupil will not work many divis- 
ion problems by the reciprocal meth- 
od before he realizes that this method 
of dividing is not satisfactory on a 
machine of small capacity. Let us 
take 17 as a divisor and see how the 
accuracy of the quotient is depend- 
ent upon the number of digits used 
in the riciprocal. 


83252 + 17 = 4896 


The reciprocal of 17 is .058823—. 
Three separate problems, using in the 
first only three digits of the recipro- 
cal as a multiplier, in the second four 
digits and in the third five digits will 
give varying results. 


83232x.058 =4827.456 
832352 x.0588 =4894.0416 
832352 x. 05882=4895.70624 


It is apparent, from these three 
problems, that a ten-column machine 
would be necessary in order to ob- 
tain a complete and accurate answer 
to a majority of the problems in di- 
vision which occur in business. The 
type of problems peculiar to a certain 
business and the degree of accuracy 
demanded are determining factors in 
selecting the types of machines found 
in business offices. 


Il 
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Instruction 


Part II 


by Clark Perry 


Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


An operator must be able to de- 
termine, rapidly and accurately, the 
reciprocal of decimals as well as of 
whole numbers. To determine the 
reciprocal of decimals, for each place 
that the decimal point appears to the 
left in a given number move the 
decimal point in the reciprocal a cor- 
responding number of places to the 
right. 


The reciprocal of 126 is .00793— 

To divide 26964 by 126 multiply 
26964 x .00793 

To divide 26964 by 12.6 multiply 
26964 x .0793 

To divide 26964 by 1.26 multiply 
26964 x .793 

To divide 26964 by .126 multiply 
26964 x 7.93 

To divide 26964 by .0126 multiply 
26964 x 79.3 

To divide 26964 by .00126 multiply 
20964 x 793 


When dividing by the riciprocal 
method one must be careful not to 
exceed the capacity of the machine. 
If a problem must be reduced in 
order to fit into a machine, it must be 
so arranged that all digits eliminated 
from the answer be taken from the 
decimal rather than from the num- 
ber of whole units. 


Problem: 
Divide $43,286.54 by 87 on a ten 


column machine using the reciprocal 
method of division. The reciprocal 
of 87 is .011494—. If the six digits 
in the reciprocal are used the ma- 
chine will give the following product : 


4328654x011494=— 9753549076 


Since there are two places to the 
right in the multiplicand and six in 
the multiplier most high school pu- 
pils will place the decimal point in 
the product eight places from the 
right and read the answer as $97.54. 
Had the pupil been taught to ap- 
proximate problems in division he 
would have realized instantly that 
his answer is incorrect. 

To approximate this problem no- 
tice that 87 is not contained in 4, 


neither is it contained in 43 but it 
will go into 432 four times and since 
there are two remaining digits before 
the decimal point in the dividend, 
there will be three figures before the 
point in the answer the first figure 
being 4. One should realize at a 
glance that the answer is to be four 
hundred plus and that the result ob- 
tained when using a six place recip- 
rocal does not give the proper num- 
ber of whole units. In order to keep 
within the capacity of the machine 
and reduce the decimal part of the 
answer drop the sixth digit (4) from 
the reciprocal and we have 


4328654x01149 = 4973625446 


Placing the decimal point seven 
places from the right the pupil will 
read $497.36 which is correct. 

Left to right multiplication should 
be introduced at this time. 


Discount and Per Cent 


A pupil must realize that the term 
per cent and the term hundredths are 
synonymous, that any decimal. may 
be changed to per cent by moving 
the decimal point two places to the 
right and adding the % sign, and 
that, conversely, to change from a 
decimal to per cent move the point 
two places to the left and add the % 
sign. The volume of work which an 
operator is capable of producing is 
dependent largely upon his ability to 
visualize an entire problem as it will 
be done by the machine in the short- 
est possible manner. 

The value of mental arithmetic in 
solving discount problems may be 
illustrated by taking a typical invoice 
and deducting a variety of single 
discounts. 

To find the net amount of an in- 
voice when the gross amount $450.00 
is subject to a. 2% discount, b. 15% 
discount, c. 20% discount. 

a. With a single discount of 2% 
we may multiply $450.00 x .98, mul- 
tiply $450.00 x .02 and subtract the 
product from $450.00 or subtract 
.01 of $450.00 two times. The learner 
should realize that the third method 
is the most efficient. Using the rule 
which states that to multiply a num- 
ber by .01 simply move the point two 
places to the left, he will then set the 
problem in the machine in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


$450.00 
4. 50 = 
4. 50 

$441.00 
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b. With a single discount of 15% 
we may multiply $450.00 x .85, mul- 
tiply $450.00 x .15 and subtract the 
product from $450.00, or break the 
15% into two discounts, 10% and 
5%, which may be easily handled by 
applying one of the simple rules of 
arithmetic. Ten per cent is equal 
to 1/10 and to find 1/10 of a num- 
ber simply move the decimal point 
one point to the left. Since we are 
finding 10% and 5% of the same 
number, after we have the value of 
10% recorded we may obtain the 
value of 5% by mental arithmetic. 
The machine will perform the prob- 
lem in the following manner: 


$450.00 
45. 00 
22. 50 id 


$382.50 


c. Suppose the problem involves a 
discount of 20% on $450.00. In this 
problem there are two short methods 
of performing the required work on 
a machine: 

(1) We may call the 20% two dis- 
counts of 10% and 10% since both 
will be deducted from the same 
amount. The problem will then ap- 


pear as 
$450.00 
45. 00 
45.00 


$360.00 


(2) We may call the 20% of the 
fraction 1/5. The problem will then 
appear as 

$450.00 
90.00 - 


$360.00 


The method selected when work- 
mg problems in discount and per 
cent may depend upon several prin- 
ciples. By what number are we to 
divide mentally? If the discount in 
problem c had been 12%4%, which 
when changed to its fractional form 
is ¥, it would be impractical to use 
method #2 as many high school pu- 
pils find it difficult to divide mentally 
by digits greater than 5 

A series of discounts may present 
new situations calling for new and 
varied arithmetical -procedures. 

Find the net amount of an invoice 
if the gross amount, $618.00 is sub- 
ject to discounts of 25% — 10% 
and 4%. 

The pupil should realize that the 
discounts are interchangeable and 
that he should select the discounts 
in accordance with the ease in which 
they may be handled on the machine. 
Expressing the 10% and the 25% in 
fractional form we have 1/10 and 4 
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respectively. The 1/10 may be re- 
corded easily by moving the decimal 
point, and the 4 may be used men- 
tally. The problem will appear in 
the machine as 


$618.0000 
61.8000 


556.2000 
139.0500 


$417.1500 
4.1715 
4.1715 
4.1715 
4.1715 


$400.4600 


Price Per C., M., Cwt., and T. 


Find the net amount of the follow- 
ing invoice subject to a discount of 
2% for cash. 

#1 2164 lbs. of bone meal @ $2.86 
per cwt. 

#2 3250 lbs. of hay @ $18.50 per 


#3 225 1 Ib. cartons @ $9.00 per M. 
#4 550 Shipping tags @ $1.50 per 
Cc 


In item #1 the unit price is per 
hundred weight hence we must place 
the decimal point in the number of 
Ibs. two places to the right, which is 
the same as dividing by one hundred. 
We then have 


21.64 x $2.86 


In item #2 the unit price is per ton. 
This item requires considerable men- 
tal arithmetic before placing the 
problem in the machine. If there 
were only one thousand Ibs. in a ton 
we would simply place the decimal 
point in the 3250 Ibs. three places 
to the left in order to change from 
Ibs. to tons. Since there are two 
thousand Ibs. in a ton we must divide 
by 2 in order to change from Ibs. to 
tons. The division should be done 
mentally as the operator proceeds 
with the problem. We then have 


1.625 x $18.50 

In item #3 the price unit is thou- 
sand. Move the decimal point in the 
225 Ibs. three places to the left and 
we have 

-225 x $9.00 

In item #4 the price unit is hun- 
dred. Move the decimal point in the 
550 two places to the left and we 


have 
5.50 x $1.50 


In item #1 there will be four digits 
to the right of the decimal point in 
the product. In item #2 disregard 
the cipher in the unit price and there 
will be four digits to the right of the 
decimal point in the product. In item 
#3 eliminate the two ciphers in the 


unit price and there will be three 
digits to the right of the decimal 
point in the product. In item #4 
eliminate the cipher in each factor 
and there will be two digits to the 
right of the decimal point in the pro- 
duct. Since no decimal exceeds four 
digits each individual problem must 
be placed in the machine so that the 
decimal point will be four places 
from the right. The problem now is 
one of accumulation with a deduction 
of 2% from the total. A machine 
would accomplish the work in the 
following manner. 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
8 5 
8 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
5 


nnn 


$100.18 Net 


A thorough knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic involved, and 
a complete understanding of their 
application to machine calculation 
should enable a pupil to adapt these 
principles to the problems of any 
special business. 
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A Better Everyday Business Course for 


E have come a long way since 

everyday business or general 
business was introduced in our junior 
high schools under the name of 
Junior Business Training. As _ the 
name Junior Business Training im- 
plies, it was originally intended to 
give job training to junior employ- 
ecs. It is the consensus among prom- 
inent business educators today that 
the general business course should 
noi give its major emphasis to its 
vocational value. 

‘ven though there is not complete 
agyeement as to just what should be 
included in the course or how the 
course should be organized, there is 
more or less agreement as to the pur- 
poses to be served by such a course. 
Sceme would emphasize one objective 
more than would others and vice 
versa. The objectives generally held 
for the course in everyday business 
are: information, exploration, guid- 
ance, foundational, personal use, and 
precise practice. 

The course should provide oppor- 
tunities for the pupils to gain infor- 
mation about business institutions 
and common business services which 
every ninth grader needs and uses. It 
should give the ninth grade pupil 
some idea of the nature of the work 
he would pursue were he to continue 
a study of the subjects offered in the 
high school business department and 
ail him in evaluating his capacities 
and interests which enhance his 
chances of succeeding in his study of 
them. It should help him to formu- 
late an accurate conception of the 
character traits and ethical standards 
demanded of business workers. Each 
pupil should have an opportunity to 
explore the major areas of learning 
in such a way that his experiences 
would serve as a foundation for the 
courses taught in the business de- 
partment but at the same time be of 
personal use should he ‘not pursue 
the high school business department 
curriculum. 

_ We are teaching a one-year course 
in the ninth grade of the University 
Training School in a manner which 
I believe accomplishes the purposes 
generally claimed for a course in 
general business. We spend from fif- 
teen to eighteen weeks on typewriting, 
twelve to fifteen weeks on a study of 
the business problems in which the 
students now engage, and five or six 
weeks in the study of a project 
practice set. 

Some might hold that une semester 
of typing is not enough—that a 
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the Student 


by Vernon A. Musselman 


The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Now Serving with the United States Navy 


whole year is needed. In answer, I 
should like to ask, ‘Which is better, 
a semester or none at all?” In most 
small schools the students are forced 
to wait until they are seniors before 
being allowed to take typing; it is 
next to impossible to offer a year of 
typing for the ninth grade pupils. 
The next question one would raise is, 
“Do they learn enough in a semester 
to do them any good?” Our students 
started using their typing at the end 
of the sixth week in the preparation 
of their notebooks, recipe files, 
themes, and science outlines. From 
the beginning we encouraged them to 


“It is the consensus among 
prominent business educators to- 
day that the general business 
course should not give its major 
emphasis to its vocational value.” 


bring this material to class and work 
on it during their period with us. 
Other subject-matter supervisors 
commended us for this policy and 
stated that they noticed that the stu- 
dents took an added interest in their 
other courses because they were able 
to type their material in a neat and 
attractive manner. And this did not 
keep them from attaining speed, as 
the average net speed of the class 
on a five-minute test at the end of 
the first semester was 25 words per 
minute, and the individual speeds 
ranged from 14 to 42 net words per 
minute. 

On the first day of our study of 
general business problems, a list of 
thirty-six problems or units is sub- 
mitted to the class and they are asked 
to select fifteen units which they 
would like to study. An effort is 
made to select only those problems 
in which they, as ninth grade pupils, 
now engage. Such units as life in- 
surance and the selection, renting, 
and purchasing of a home are pur- 
posely omitted from the ninth grade 
course. 

The last few weeks of the course 
are devoted to the working of a 


project practice set which includes 
the use of a columnar cash book and 
the preparation and care of business 
papers. Formal bookkeeping is not 
introduced but instead precise prac- 
tice in non-technical record keeping 
of income and expenses of the indi- 
vidual, family, and small business 
owner is emphasized. 


Instruction in Typing 


Now let us examine this course in 
light of the objectives listed at the 
beginning of this article. The inclu- 
sion of instruction in typing can be 
justified for a number of reasons. 
(1) The students attain sufficient 
skill to make practical use of it while 
still in school. If they do not take 
it in the ninth grade as a part of this 
course they cannot enroll in it until 
they are seniors, after which many 
of them will never get a chance to 
use it. (2) They do have enough ex- 
perience to definitely determine 
whether or not they have the ability 
to justify further study of typing in 
high school or later take intensive 
training for using it vocationally. (3) 
It serves as a feeder for a later 
course in high school, for many of 
the pupils definitely want more and 
can profit by it. This phase of our 
instruction does have guidance, ex- 
plorational, foundational, and _per- 
sonal use values. 


A Study of Business Problems 


The study of business problems is 
restricted to those problems for 
which the pupils have present need. 
This phase of our study fulfills the 
personal-use objective, the informa- 
tional objective, and the foundational 
one. The students are able to dis- 
cover whether or not they enjoy and 
profit from such high school courses 
as consumer economics, business law, 
and business problems taught on the 
eleventh or twelfth grade level. 

The supervisor and his apprentice 
teachers are careful to watch for op- 
portunities to tie the work with fu- 
ture courses by pointing out to the 
students the relationship to business 
law, consumer economics, etc. At the 
same time the material studied is of 
such nature that it will be practical 
to those not continuing their study 
in these other courses. 


Informal Bookkeeping 


Although formal bookkeeping is 
not presented, each pupil has an op- 
portunity to determine whether or 
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not he has the ability to succeed in 
this type of work. He has many op- 
portunities to perform clerical opera- 
tions, prove cash, add columns of fig- 
ures, and make the books balance. 
This is a most interesting and most 
practical way of teaching the busi- 
ness forms in use today. This divis- 
ion of the course ,is informational 
and foundational, and serves to give 
the pupils opportunities for explora- 
tion, guidance, and precise practice. 
In all of this work an effort is 
made to adhere to business stand- 
ards, and attempts are made to de- 
velop in the students those attitudes 


which cause them to maintain the 
same high standard on work they do 
for themselves as they do on the 
work which is to be turned in to the 
instructor. In fact, one of the units 
studied in the second phase of the 
study is “What traits and character- 
istics does business demand of its 
employees ?” 

We feel that this one-year course 
serves the student in a definite and 
practical manner, that it accomplishes 
the objectives of a general business 
course, and is of more value to the 
student than when organized and 
administered in any other way. 


THE TYPING PENDULUM TODAY 
(Continued from page 14) 


be the most enthusiastic, the most en- 
joyable, and the hardest working 
group in a school. To be so, how- 
ever, and to continue so, it is neces- 
sary that the students begin with right 
habits, that they feel they are really 
accomplishing something, that they 
are definitely building up and im- 
proving a skill, and that they are 
learning while enjoying the work. 
Burkhart* reports on an evaluation 
made by Hays’ as follows: 
“Two classes, about the same in in- 
telligence, were experimented with over 


a period of 36 weeks. One class was 
required to submit perfect exercises; 


‘ Burkhardt, Russell S., “Some, Implications of 
Recent Research in Ty ewriting,” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, May 1940, p. 14. 

5 Hays, Ervin I., “‘An Evaluation of Teaching 
Secondary-School ybewriting at High Speed 
from the Beginning,”’ Master’s Thesis, University 
of Iowa, 1936, 


the other group was required to com- 
plete the exercises within an allotted 
time. Tests were given at four-week 
intervals after the eighth week of in- 
struction. In terms of net strokes per 
minute, the control class (in which ac- 
curacy was stressed) surpassed the ex- 
perimental group in performance on the 
first five tests; but the experimental 
group advanced until on the sixth test 
it surpassed the control group and from 
that time progressed more rapidly than 
did the control. In other words, the 
experimental group on the Jast tests was 
superior to the control group on the 
basis of ‘accuracy’ performance.” 


The investigator, Hays, concluded 
that “the record of the experimental 
group with respect to accuracy and 
net strokes per minutes supports the 
contention that the beginning student 
can be taught to write at high speed 
from the initial practice without sac- 
rificing accuracy in the end.” 


CHARTING THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE 
(Continued from page 18) 


The difference or balance is then 
transferred to the credit side of the 
Capital account since it increases pro- 
prietorship. 


Journal Entry: 


Profit and Loss Summary 150 
M. Monroe, Capital 150 
To transfer Net Profit to 
Capital 


As the students progress into 
specialized journals, additional charts 
are given them. 

The students now taking book- 
keeping are encouraged through the 
use of these simplified methods of 
presenting the material. They gain 
confidence because they are able to 
work more accurately and speedily, 
never hesitating to look at the charts. 


SNAPSHOTS FOR WAR 


The U. S. Office of Strategic Services 
is looking for photographs showing the 
terrain of foreign lands which may pos- 
sibly become theaters of war. Many 
teachers have taken pictures in foreign 
lands without realizing that these pictures 
one day might play a part in war. These 
teachers are urged to go through their 
photograph albums and pick out all for- 
eign pictures which show as backgrounds 
landscapes, harbors, beaches, docks, manu- 
facturing plants, oil storage facilities, rail- 
road stations, yards, and tracks, and offer 
them to the Office of Strategic Services. 
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The pictures themselves should not be 
sent at this time but letters should be writ- 
ten to the Office of Strategic Services, 
Station G, Box 46, New York City, out- 
lining what each person has in the way of 
photographs. A questionnaire then will 
be mailed to each letter-writer to be filled 
in with all the details of what his pictures 
show. Silhouette shots of islands, air 
views of cities and harbors or photographs 
taken from heights are particularly valu- 
able. Pictures will be returned after use 


upon request. 


STUDENTS’ 
TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war pro: uc- 
tion, they | are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in “HE 
JournaL for the month in which the ‘est 
is to be given. These norms are base‘! on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth year: of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been comb ned 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


ROUGH DRAFT TEST 
Volume IX, Number 6 March, 1943 


Percentiles Words per Minute 
100 50 
99 47 
98 44 
95 41 
90 38 
80 35 
70 33 
60 31 
50 29 
40 27 
30 25 
20 23 
10 20 
5 17 
2 14 
1 12 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 


IS YOUR ADDRESS 
CORRECT? 


Did you receive this issue of THE 
JourNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NEW ADDRESS 


OLD ADDRESS 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Sound Slidefilms for Business. 
Education 


Research has indicated that there 
arc at least thirty-six sound slide- 
films which, by their titles, are suit- 
abl: for some phase of business edu- 
caton. The sound-slidefilm projector 
is » combination of two types of ma- 
chines, the filmstrip projector and a 
record player. The 35 mm. filmstrip 
prvjector throws a still picture on the 
screen. Simultaneously, the record 
(33% rpm) delivers a synchronized 
sound message. The sound may be 
music, verbal explanation, etc. Each 
time a muffled bell sounds the oper- 
atur advances the filmstrip one pic- 
ture. This technique is extremely ef- 
fective because it appeals to two 
senses, is much less costly than a mo- 
tion picture and is widely used by 
business houses. 


Step Into the Customer’s Shoes 


35 mm. Sound Slidefilm 
57 Frames 
Running time: Ten minutes 
Filmstrip and Record: 
$12.50 (purchase) 


Distributed by: 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


This sound slidefilm develops and 
maintains interest by the device of 
having the cash register talk and 
make comments on correct and incor- 
rect selling methods in variety chain 
stores. It was felt necessary to do 
this because this visual aid is de- 
signed to improve the selling tech- 
niques of experienced salesgirls who 
might be inclined to think that they 
did not stand in need of selling in- 
struction. The cash register talks 
back to a salesgirl, pointing out how 
wrong selling practices, such as dis- 
regarding customers or keeping cus- 
tomers waiting unnecessarily, can 
lose not only sales but also custom- 
ers. Correct methods of giving 
prompt, courteous service are shown. 
These involve ringing for the floor- 
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man if there are too many customers 
for one salesgirl to handle and ac- 
knowledging the presence of all cus- 
tomers with, “I’ll be right with you 
madam.” 

The cash register then points out 
instances of lost sales because the 
salesgirl did not know her merchan- 
dise. It is emphasized that the under- 
stock should always be kept in good 
order and that all items should be on 
display at all times and that the sales- 
girl should know every item which 
she has on sale. 

Customer dissatisfaction arising 
from wrong information given by the 
salesgirl at the time of sale is drama- 
tized. In order to learn the uses, 
sizes, colors, styles, washability, etc., 
of the merchandise the salesgirl 
should study the labels, the store list 
sheets, and the manufacturer’s pam- 
phlets and advertising. It is also 
necessary to know how various 
gadgets work. Descriptions of goods 
should be accurate and specific and 
call attention to the limitations of the 
product such as that certain types of 
glass ovenware must not be used over 
a direct flame. 

The fourth selling rule is that mer- 
chandise should be picked up and 
shown to customers. Hidden features 
and unsuspected uses should be 
brought to the attention of the cus- 
tomer. Such features may be: Pro- 
portionately more contents for the 
money, better fabric, finer finish, 
stronger construction, etc. 

Suggestion selling is then illus- 
trated, e. g., reminding customers of 
items they probably need but may 
have forgotten—such as a paint brush 
when a customer buys a can of paint. 


In concluding the sale the salesgirl ” 


should call back the amount of the 
sale to the customer and also the total 
amount of money received, register 
the sale before wrapping the mer- 
chandise, count back the change into 
the customer’s hand, package or wrap 
the item securely without wasting 
supplies and give the customer a 
friendly smile and pleasant “Thank 
you.” 


The Knack of Easy Wrapping 


35 mm. Sound Slide film 
64 Frames 
Running time: Ten minutes 
Filmstrip and Record: 
$12.50 (purchase) 


Distributed by: 
Snydicate Store Merchandiser 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


After a musical opening, anthro- 
pomorphism is introduced in the 
character of Billy the Bag who de- 
scribes the wrapping horrors he has 
seen. Efficient wrapping makes it 
possible to save supplies and to wait 
on more customers, besides saving 
wear and tear on the salesgirl’s own 
nerves. Different types of wraps are 
then demonstrated visually while be- 
ing explained orally : 7. the bag wrap, 
2. the sheet wrap, 3. the sheet wrap 
with inner protection. Different 
methods of placing merchandise in 
bags, folding merchandise, and the 
tying of large bags of soft merchan- 
dise are next shown. Sammy Sheet- 
wrap then takes over and shows the 
standard square wrap using a box 
and a saucepan for demonstration. 
The cornerwise wrap is demonstrated 
on oilcloth and candles. 

Innerwrap Eddie then shows the 
protective innerwrapping of a dozen 
glasses, cups, saucers, stemware. Five 
hints for protective innerwrapping 
are given. The sound slidefilm con- 
cludes by demonstrating the wrap- 
ping of a long-handled bath brush, 
lampshade, luggage. tumbler trays 
and shows various string ties and 
tape sealing in great detail. 

e e e 


Business teachers who may be 
teaching math war courses will be in- 
terested in three films. (Not screened 
by us.) 

Geometry in Action 
16 mm. Sound 
Running time: Ten minutes 
Rental: $1.50 
Distributed by: 
Bald Eagle Film Productions 
104 Howe Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Visualized Solid Geometry 
16 mm. Silent 
Running Time: Twenty Minutes 
Rental: $1.50 
Distributed by: 
Wilson Thornton 
Central Senior High School 
317 West Washington Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Rectilinear Coordinates 
16 mm. Sound 
Running time: Ten minutes 
Distributed by: 
McCrory Studios 
130 West 46th St., 
New York City 


and 
Bell and Howell 
Radio City, New York 
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GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 13 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M, Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Summer Sessions at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- 
reational opportunities — including Temple University 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- 
day, June 28: closes Friday, August 6. A wide range of 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1943 program is 
especially planned for today’s educational needs—de- 
signed for those who require credits for certification, and 
for those who are candidates for a degree. 


Write for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of 
the Temple Summer Session for 
1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS 


and Actual Training 


Shorthand Reporting students of the College (standing in the 
center aisle, notebooks in hand) giving demonstrations in 
professional shorthand reporting. 


The School of Methods is designed exclusively for 
teachers of shorthand, typewriting, transcription. 
and shorthand penmanship. High school and col- 
lege teachers have attended from eleven states. 
The Director is Miss Lola Maclean, President, 
1937-38, NEA Department of Business Education. 


Bulletin and Syllabus on request. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
1249 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


The College provides one-year and two-year courses in Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training, exclusively for graduates of four- 
year colleges. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Intersession 19 > ‘43 Summer Session 
May 24 - July 3 July 6 to August 14 
Professional Courses in SUMMER SESSION Commercial Education in Sec- 
ondary Schoo! Theories and Practices; Administration and Supervision of 
Somanrelel Education: Commercial Education in Collegiate and 
Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Elementary Gregg Short 
pant Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching Typewrit- 
ma: ‘Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teaching Office Practice; 
Office Practice Laboratory; Office Management — Operatio 
Subject Matter Courses in Ladd RSESSION_ and SUMMER SESSION: Ac- 
counting; Advertising; Commercial! Law; Economics; English; Geography; 
Management; Mathematics; ‘Salesmanship: Shorthand; Typewri iting. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1942 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request, Write today for information, Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


AMERICAN 


Script Shorthand * 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Boston University: July 6 - August 14 


Sixth Year 


Tuition and text-books free to shorthand teachers. 
Write promptly to 


General Shorthand Corporation, Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 


* See advertisement on page 31 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Session 
June 28—August 6 
Also Short Sessions 


“For bulletins and information, address the Director 
3701 Cathedral of Learning 
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PRE-INDUCTION BUSINESS TRAINING IN ARMY CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


\ pre-induction course in business train- 
ing is now available for school use. These 
pre-induction materials have been made 
available through the cooperative efforts of 
the Business Education Service of the 
United States Office of Education; the 
Adiutant General’s School, Fort Washing- 
ton, Maryland; and the Civilian Pre-In- 
duction Training Branch, of the War 
Department. 

This pre-induction course is centered 
around the clerical procedures followed 
in a headquarters office and is designed to 
make young men and young women com- 
petent to serve in clerical military jobs, 
which are held by soldiers, members of 
the WAAC, and civilian employees at 
Ariny Posts. 

The materials are for use in various 
types of institutions—high schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and private business 
schools. The basic materials to be used 
are those in use in the various Adjutant 
General’s Schools throughout the country. 
These include: The Army Clerk (price 
75c), Instructor's Guide (price $1.00), and 
a Student’s Kit (price to be announced 
later). All of these publications are avail- 
able from The Book Service, The Adju- 


‘tant General’s School, Fort Washington, 


Maryland. 

While the general content of this pre- 
induction course concerns itself with Army 
organization, regimental headquarters or- 
ganization, Army correspondence, various 


types of reports, filing, etc., there are cer- 
tain business subjects that are to be con- 
sidered desirable background training for 
this work. Such subjects as bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, filing, office ma- 
chines, etc., are all considered essential for 
the background training of an Army clerk. 
From the suggested materials the instruc- 
tor can easily develop a 90 period course, 
designed to fit a 5 period a week, 18 week 
program. The recommended number of 
periods for each topic appears in the 
Instructor's Guide and is the result of a 
careful analysis of schedules that have 
been used in Army schools. 

In general, it is. recommended that if 
the suggested materials are used in a 
course that it be offered in the last se- 
mester of the senior year in the high 
school. The student in college or business 
school should take the course just prior 
to induction into the Army, enlistment in 
the WAAC, or obtaining civilian employ- 
ment at an Army Post. 

It is to be emphasized that the offer- 
ing of such a course in the business cur- 
riculum should not in any way detract 
from the emphasis that is given to related 
subjects, particularly the skill subjects, 
such as typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, filing, office machines, and office prac- 
tice. These skills are as basic to the 
training of efficient Army clerks as are 
English and arithmetic. 


YOUTH ASKS—OWI! ANSWERS 


l:ighteen “most-often and most-widely” 
asked questions by college students, as re- 
vealed by the Office of War Information, 
show that youth is seeking to discover not 
only their present status in the war, but 
also what is ahead of them after the war. 


The questions were submitted to the 
OWT by students in 200 colleges; they 
were answered by experts in the War 
Manpower Commission, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and. other Gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


Typical queries and replies: 


Q. Does the country really need more 
educated men now? Or should we all plan 
to go either into the Army or into produc- 
tion jobs? 

4. The problem is how many men can 
be kept in schools and colleges to provide 
the trained, educated personnel needed for 
both the armed services and the war in- 
dustries, while we also meet the immedi- 
ate requirements of the armed forces and 
of industries. So far as they are free to 
do so, it is wiser for men to continue their 
education but to direct their studies to- 
ward greater war usefulress. 


Q. What kind of world are we going 


to graduate into after this war? 
A. In a recent pamphlet, Post War 
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Planning, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board stated: 

“One thing ts sure. Il’e are not going 
back to where we are. One of the few 
certainties in the world is ineviable 
change We could not stop the march 
of progress if we wanted to. We are 
going forward with restored confidence 
in the democracy and liberty which un- 
derlie our civilisation. But we can do 
something about the direction of the 
changes that will follow victory. For 
that reason we propose to plan ahead.” 

The kind of world we will have after 
the war depends in large measure upon 
what we decide we want and how vig- 
orously and intelligently we plan ahead to 
achieve the kind of world we want. It is 


therefore essential that we think, not in* 


terms of what is going to happen, but of 
what we want to attain. This means we 
must clarify our goals, reassert the pur- 
poses and values we cherish and make as 
definite and methodical plans as_ possible 
now, for guiding the innumerable deci- 
sions and activities which the end of the 
war will make necessary. At the Presi- 
dent’s direction, the National Resources 
Planning Board is correlating plans and 
programs under consideration. in many 
Federal, State and private organizations 
for postwar full employment, security, and 


building America. Many citizen groups 
and private agencies are also studying 
plans and programs, as listed in the re- 
port published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund: Post-War Planning. President 
Roosevelt said on September 3, 1942, to 
the: International Student Assembly : 
The better world for which you 
Pan! for which some of you give 
your lives—will not come merely be- 
cause we shall have won the war. It 
will not come merely because we wish 
very hard that it would come. It will 
be made possible only by bold vision, 
intelligent planning and hard work. It 


_ cannot be brought about over night, but 


only by years of effort and perseverance 
and unfaltering faith. 


Q. What changes in education may we 
expect as a result of this war? 

A. The war will undoubtedly empha- 
size the necessity of technical and voca- 
tional education. In the development of 
our present huge war machine, both with- 
in the military services and within civilian 
services, men and women have specific 
jobs to perform. It is equally important 
that they be trained to do specific jobs in 
the post-war situation. Only in this way 
can we expect to secure maximum eco- 
nomic production results. Quick forms 
of communication and the events of the 
war have made it clear at last to the great 
majority of people that this is a very small 
world and that we must be interested in 
the implications for our country of events 
and conditions in every corner of the 
world. Hence there is bound to be a great 
up-surge of interest in public print and in 
schools and colleges with respect to in- 
ternational affairs. The curricula in his- 
tory and the social sciences will certainly 
be revised to take care of this situation. 

There will also be a need for reorienta- 
tion to the new world of ideas and discov- 
eries coming through science, and to the 
larger world of other peoples and other 
cultures with whom we must collaborate 
in establishing world order. To this end 
there must be a renewed concern for clari- 
fying human values and aspirations to- 
ward which we can direct our group ac- 
tivities and our personal lives. 


Eprror’s Note: For complete series of 
questions, write to the OWI, Washington. 
° 


OPA WARTIME BULLETIN 
FOR EDUCATORS 


A ‘special publication for teachers and 
school administrators entitled OPA Bul- 
letin for Schools and Colleges was 
launched recently by Dr. Walter 1), Cock- 
ing, Chief of the Educational Services 
Branch, Department of Information, Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

“It is our purpose,” asserted Dr. Cock- 
ing in the January 1943 issue, “to incor- 
porate in this bulletin content material, 
bibliographies, references, news items and 
other materials which will aid schools 
and colleges in developing a necessary 
wartime educational program.” 

“Specifically,” he continued, “this bul- 
letin will contain basic information on 
price control, rent control, and rationing. 
It will also include suggestions for school 
use and information of interest and impor- 
tance to school officials, and the general 
public on these matters.” 

Recognizing the need for developing a 
two-way flow of information between the 
OPA’s educational office and schools and 
colleges in the field, Dr. Cocking invited 
educators to send in reports of their war- 
time educational programs related to price 
and rent control, and rationing. 
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President 


Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


ness education. 


Federal Legislation 


One of the immediate problems facing 
business education over the entire country 
is that of providing a sufficient number 
of well-trained office workers to meet 
shortages which are growing in number 
i daily. Over a year ago the president, to- 
bs gether with several members of the Ad- 
| ministrative Board, began working on the 
problem of getting the U. S. Office of 
| Education to ask for an appropriation 
r from Congress which would provide funds 
for schools in areas where office workers 
were needed to carry on training pro- 
grams. The ‘Council committee had the 


¢ cooperation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 

‘ tion and a supplementary clause was pre- 

+ pared as a part of the war training pro- 
gram appropriation for industrial occu- 
pations. 


The Council had the hearty cooperation 

of the U. S. Office of Education in this 

undertaking. A statement requesting a 
5 supplementary appropriation under the al- 
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OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Vice-President 
P, O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Treasurer 


Helen Reynolds A. O. Colvin 
New York oety Colorado State College of Education | 
New York, N. Greeley, orado 


Secretary 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified though? 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribut: 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughow! 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codéperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL. 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues 
are collected only from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 


dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 to 499 and 
pay annual! dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 


Counciz should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 


are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 


ready established bill providing for indus- 
trial training was drawn up. 

The A. V. A. executive secretary, Dr. 
Dennis, and president, Mr. John Seidel, 
volunteered the services of the A. 
legislative committee to help get this ap- 
propriation through. The A. V. A. was 
most eager to see that the state directors 
of vocational education, under whom all 
federal expenditures for war training is 
administered in the various states, were 
acquainted with what was being proposed 
and consequently asked representatives 
from the ‘Council to meet with the state 
directors in St. Louis at the June meet- 
ing. At this meeting a committee of state 
directors was appointed to meet with the 
president of the Council and members of 
the War Manpower Commission for the 
purpose of getting a clear understanding 
of the request for appropriation and what 
it would be used for. 

This committee met in St. Louis on 
June 6 and 7, and again in Washington 
on June 12. The Washington meeting in- 


Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


f ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
a By Hamden L. Forkner, President of the Council 


cluded representatives from the U. 5S. 
Office of Education, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the War Production Board. 
It was agreed at that time that if a sur- 
vey of the critical areas of war produc- 
tion revealed that there was a_ serious 
shortage of clerical workers, the War 
Production Board would request the Di- 
rector of the Budget to approve the re- 
quest for an appropriation. This approval 
is necessary before presenting the request 
to. the educational committees of Con- 
gress. At that time it was agreed that 
the U. S. Employment Service should 
include in its bi-monthly survey of man- 
power a schedule which would get infor- 
mation about clerical workers. The infor- 
mation would be available late in July or 
early in August. 

When the returns were in from this 
survey another meeting was called in New 
York City to discuss the findings and to 
determine what further action should be 
taken. In the meantime the U. S. Civil 
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Service Commission also made a survey 
of its needs as did the “Training .Within 
Industry” group. When these three re- 
ports were brought together it was evident 
that the U. S. Employment Service figures 
did not agree with either of the other 
two reports, but that the War Manpower 
Commission did not accept any figures 
except those of the U. 'S. Employment 
Service. The U. S. Employment Service 
figure did not show critical shortages!! 
The other two reports did. 

In addition to these reports the Na- 
tional Council had also solicited  state- 
ments from a wide area regarding needs 
for clerical workers. The replies from 
almost every war producing firm showed 
that the shortages: were serious!! Natu- 
rally, the question arises as to why the 
discrepancy. Further investigation on the 
part of the National Council showed sev- 
eral things, among which were: 

(1) The U.'S. Employment Service has 
oi: its rolls a large number of persons who 
claim to be well trained office workers. 

(2) The U. S. Employment Service has 
in the past sent so-called office workers to 
fill positions and they have been found in 
scme cases to be wholly unprepared to 
p<rform the skills required. 

(3) Some employers have not been will- 
ing to indicate to the U. S. Employment 
Service that they have need for office 
workers even though they will use all 
other means of recruiting office help be- 
cause previous experience has shown that 
some of the clerical workers from the 
U.S. Employment Service were not adapt- 
alle to office work. 

These facts were pointed out to the New 
York group by the National Council. It 
was decided at this New York meeting 
that an attempt would be made to get an 
appropriation for a beginning of the pro- 
gram at least. Thus far this attempt has 
failed. 

Another factor has resulted in confus- 
ing the minds of Congressmen and gov- 
ernmental agencies in Washington. While 
the National Council and the A. V. A. are 
working cooperatively on this prob'em 
there are a number of independent per- 
sons going to Washington and wriung 
letters to Congressmen regarding business 
education in the United States and claim- 
ing that the public schools are not capable 
of training office workers. Other indi- 
viduals were camping on the doorstep of 
Congressmen and the various agencies in 
Washington seeking contracts for the 
training of office workers. The situation 
got so bad that the governmental agencies 
in Washington were afraid to move ahead 
on any program of training of clerical 
workers for fear of bringing down on 
their heads the criticism of other groups. 

Finally in December, 1942, a meeting 
of some of the private business schools 
was held in Chicago, at which time plans 
were laid for a War Emergency Council 
of Private Business Schools. The pur- 
pose of this council is to coordinate the 
activities of the private school people as 
they relate to training of office workers 
for the war emergency. This council em- 
ployed Dr. J. S. Noffsinger as_ their 
Washington representative. 

In order that the War Emergency Coun- 
cil of Private Business Schools and the 
National ‘Council for Business Educa- 
tion would not be working at cross pur- 
poses, I called a committee of the National 
Council to meet in New York with Dr. 
Noffsinger. The members of this com- 
mittee were Paul Lomax, Raymond Good- 
fellow, J. Murray Hill, B. Frank Kyker, 
Louis A. Rice, and Hamden L. Forkner. 

The deliberations of this committee led 
to a much more constructive attack on the 
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problem than had hitherto been the case. 
It also led to an understanding on the 
part of the National Council and the War 
Emergency Council to the fact that the 
two groups would work cooperatively and 
that the War Emergency Council would 
endeavor to get individual private business 
school people to cease their attacks on 
public education and to work with the 
public school in getting the job done. 

At this conference with Dr. Noffsinger 
it was agreed that the National Council 
for Business Education and the War 
Emergency Council for Private Business 
Schools would each send a letter to the 
U. S. Office of Education and the War 
Manpower Commission requesting that im- 
mediate attention be given to the problem. 
It was further agreed that any legislation 
which was drawn up for the training of 
clerical workers for war industries should 
first make use of all facilities now avail- 
able and that the two councils would op- 
pose the setting up of special schools or 
agencies to do training in this field as long 
as other established facilities are available. 

It was further agreed that no attempt 
should be made on the part of either group 
to secure advantages that were not in the 
interest of public welfare. 


Present Status of the Emergency 
Legislation 


Dr. Noffsinger and I met in Washing- 
ton recently to confer with Mr. Kyker, 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and with 
Dr. Charters, of the Training Division of 
the War Manpower Commission, to see 
what can be done to further the program 
of meeting the shortages which are inter- 
fering with the war effort in many com- 
munities. 

It was reported to us that the War 
Manpower ‘Commission was still not con- 
vinced that shortages of clerical workers 
were real and that they had again asked 
the U. S. Employment Service to make a 
survey in their March checkup to deter- 
mine what the situation is before they will 
recommend to the Director of the Budget 
and to Congress that an appropriation be 
made available for this training. These 
data will not be available until late in 
March. Hence it is not likely that an ap- 
propriation will be made before the end 
of this fiscal year. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation and the War Emergency Council of 
Private Business Schools together with 
the cooperation of the A. V. A., will con- 
tinue to press this issue with the hove that 
some appropriation may be included in the 


present budget before Congress which will 
make funds available beginning July 1. 
It is likely, however, that the U. S. 
Employment Service will get the same 
kinds of replies they did in ok 1942. 


Business Education and Rehabilitation 


The most promising field of service 
which public and private schools are likely 
to be able to render in the near future is 
that of setting up programs of training 
for soldiers and civilians who need to be 
trained for new occupations as a result of 
industrial and war injuries. Legislation is 
now being pushed in Washington for fed- 
eral funds for this work, and some an- 
nouncements should be forthcoming soon. 


Other Council Activities 


Applications for F. B. L. A. chapters 
are continuing to come in. The program 
has been somewhat overshadowed by the 
Victory Corps programs and preinduction 
courses. Several chapters, however, are 
doing significant things as they relate to 
the war effort in the managing of bond 
and stamp sales, rationing, and salvage 
work. 

The Council has been asked to appoint 
someone to work with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
on the consumer education study which 
they are making. 

A letter has gone from the National 
Council to Dr. Worth McClure, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Seattle and the 
newly elected president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
stating that the National Council would 
like to have an opportunity to bring be- 
fore that association the problems of busi- 
ness education in American schools. 

The National Typewriting Tests have 
gone very well. A report of the income to 
the ‘Council from these tests will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 


Administrative Board Meeting 


An attempt was made to have a meeting 
of the Board in connection with the N. B. 
T. A. in Detroit and again with the A. A. 
S. A. in St. Louis. As both of these 
meetings were canceled, it is now planned 
to hold a meeting of the Council in con- 
nection with the E. C. T. A. in New York 
in April. If it should happen that the 
E. C. T. A. is canceled, a meeting of the 
Board will be held in any case in order to 
hold the biennial election of officers and 
to transact other business of importance to 
the Council at this time. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


December 15, 1941, to December 15, 1942 


Receipts 
The Journal of Business Education 600.00 
Association Membership Dues ........ 40.00 
Future Business Leaders of America Dues 40.00 
Disbursements 
Editor—Honorarium and Expenses .........-.- $ 350.00 
President’s Expenses—Secretarial, Mimecgraphing, Postage, Telegrams, 3 
Refund to Secretary for error in reporting dues 25.32 
F. G. Nichols—Travel for Committee Work 15.93 
P. O. Selby—Travel for Committee Work ..........0.cecccccecescececes 14.12 
Publications Committee—Pecstage and Expenses 7.06 
American Council on Education, Dues ..............ccceccccececcucecece 10.00 
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HEATH TEXTS TO HELP YOU SUPPLY THE 
DEMAND FOR CAPABLE OFFICE WORKERS 


STUART TYPING, SECOND EDITION EVERYDAY LAW 
Complete and Two-Book Editions Bliss & Rowe 
Teacher’s Manuals and Workbooks Meaningful Activity for Everyday Law 


* Teacher’s Manual 
CORRELATED DICTATION * 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Forkner, Osborne, O’Brien SELLING 
Blackstone, Crawford, Grinnell 
APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE * 
THIRD EDITION EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 


Morrill, Bessey, Walsh Davey, Smith, Myers 


Kanzer & Schaaf: ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Second Ed. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


2 


This Book NEW MATERIALS 
FOR SPECIAL WARTIME COURSES 


and 
Vocabulary Builder INTENSIVE 


has made a CLERICAL and CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


Tr a Hit ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


Teachers ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


because it contains 5,500 words, with many new 

ones, including army and navy terms; because 
GOODFELLOW-KAHN 

business executives selected the words necessary 

to business; because it is by experienced teachers ; 


and because provision is made for hard words, BUSINESS FILING 


review, and dictionary study. 189 pages, 76c BASSETT-AGNEW 


_ MACHINE CALCULATOR COURSES 


SUUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the interests of war economy, the 
46th Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association will be 
held this year in conjunction with the 
Spring Convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on April 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
Conrad J. Saphier, president of the CEA 
reports that his group will hold no sepa- 
sessions, having to cooperate 
full y with the E.C.T.A 

*War-Time Problems in Business Edu- 
cation” will be the central theme which 
will be developed through general as well 
as section meetings, all to be followed by 
discussions in which the members will 
participate. The problems to be consid- 
4 d will deal with two main topics: War- 

Tine Problems of Management and Ad- 
justment, and War-Time Problems of 
Classroom Procedure. 

The central theme will be related to all 
branches of business education as they ap- 
pl; to public, private and parochial schools 
or the secondary and collegiate levels. 

Speakers at the opening meeting on 
April 22 will be William L. Moore, princi- 
pa! of John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; William C. Cope, president of 
Drake College, Newark, New Jersey; Dr. 
Lydia G. Giberson, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York; and 
L. W. Mosher of the General Electric 
Co mpany, Schenectady, New York. 

Ur. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
oi schools of Atlanta, Georgia, will be the 
speaker at the banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 22. His subject will be “Busi- 
ness Education Essential to Victory.” A 
reception and dance will follow the ban- 
quet. 

\mong the war-time problems of man- 
agement and adjustment, the following 
will be considered at the va iovts section 
meetings on Friday: Curriculum Readjust- 
ment; Personnel Adjustment; Student 
Mental and Emotional Stabilization; Sup- 


E.C.T.A. CONVENTION PLANS 


plies, Equipment and Maintenance; Con- 
tacts with the Federal Government; Stand- 
ards; Brilliant and Retarded Pupils. 

All branches of commercial education 
will be included in the Friday meetings on 
“Wartime Problems of Classroom Pro- 
cedure” which will be considered in the 
following sections: Shorthand, including 
Transcription and English; Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping, including Arithmetic and 


Penmanship; Distributive Education, in- 


cluding Salesmanship and Advertising; 


Clinton A. Reed 
E.C.T.A. President 


Social Sciences, including Law, Economics, 
Geography, Business Organization and 
Management ; Basic Training Subjects, in- 
cluding Junior Business Training and Con- 
sumer Business Education; Office Train- 
ing, including Clerical Practice, Personal- 
ity and Office Procedure; and Office 
Machines and Filing. 

The speakers on the program for the 
general meeting on Saturday morning are: 
Lt. Richard M. Kelly, public relations 
officer, Third Naval District, New York, 
and Col. M. Thomas Tchou, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, former secretary to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


N.E.A. CONVENTION CANCELLED 


The following decision regarding the 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which was to have been held in 
Indianapolis June 25 to June 29, has just 
been released by the Executive Committee 
of the National Education Association in 
W ashington. 

“The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, being fully 
conscious of our country’s problem of 
transportation during this critical war pe- 
riod and being desirous of cooperating in 
every way with our Government, has can- 
celled the regular summer convention of 
the Association which is usually attended 
by many thousands of teachers. 


HENTHORN TO HEAD A. A. 


After having served the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges as presi- 
dent for 1941 and 1942, Ben H. Henthorn, 
president of the Kansas City College of 
Commerce, was elected for the third term 
and will fill this office during 1943. 

A. T. Scovill, The Scovill Schools, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, was elected vice-president and 
C. W. Woodward was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. J. F. Lenz, Newark College of 
Commerce, Newark, Ohio, will head the 
Board of Examiners ifor another year. 

Committee chairmen include: Member- 
ship, Luther T. Nichols, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
purchasing, Frank _S. Winslow, Century 
Business College, Chicago, Illinois ; typing 
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“As it is necessary for the Association 
to organize for the greatest possible serv- 
ice in the war effort and to plan ways in 
which education can best contribute to the 
peace that follows, a meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will be held at In- 
dianapolis the latter part of June. At this 
meeting the regular business of the Asso- 
ciation will also be transacted.” 

This statement automatically cancels the 
meeting of the Department of Business 
Education of the N.E.A., which was to be 
held at the Severin Hotel in Indianapolis, 
June 25 and 26, as well as all other de- 
partmental meetings which were sched- 
uled at that time. 


C. C. FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


contest, J. F. Barnett, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Lima, Ohio; short- 
hand contest, J. M. Perry, Perry School 
of Business, Waterbury, Connecticut; pub 
licity, J. I. Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington; foreign re- 
lations, C. M. Thompson, Thompson Col- 
lege, York, Pennsylvania. 

District vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: New England, Dolnar Harold 
Littlefield, Kennebec School of Commerce, 
Gardiner, Maine; Eastern, Mrs. Grace 
Martin Cornelius, Grace Martin’s School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Southeastern, 
D. E. Short, Jr., Andrew Jackson Business 
University, Nashville, Tennessee; South- 
western, C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood- 


Davis Business College, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Central, C. P. Bealer, Brown’s 
College of Commerce, Freeport, Illinois ; 
Northern, Mrs. L. T. Maze, Fond du Lac 
Commercial College, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; Rocky Mountain, R. C. Anderson, 
Boise Business University, Boise, Idaho; 
Pacific, H. E. Leffel, Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington; Cana- 
dian, W. C. Angus, Angus School of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; West 
Indies and South America, Dr. Hipolito I. 
Soltero, Underwood Gregg Commercial 


Ben. H. Henthorn 
A.A.C.C, President 


College, Caracas, Venezuela; Australia, 
J. R. Kinsman, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Mr. Woodward reports that twenty 
schools were admitted to membership dur- 
ing the past year: Aaker’s Business Col- 
lege, Grand Forks, North Dakota; Abbe 
Institute, New York, New York; ‘Ander- 
son Business College, Decatur, Alabama; 
Ashland School of Commerce, Ashland, 
Kentucky ; Auerswald’s Accounting & Sec- 
retarial School, Seattle, Washington; 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo, New 
York; College of Hampton Roads, Inc., 
Newport News, Virginia; Elkhart Busi- 
ness University, Elkhart, Indiana; Lansing 
Secretarial School, Lansing, Michigan; 
Memphis School of Commerce, Memphis, 
Tennessee; N.B.T. Tri-State College of 
Commerce, Sioux City, lowa; North Ala- 
bama College, Huntsville, Alabama; Phila- 
delphia School of Office Training, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, New York; Salem 
Secretarial School, Salem, Oregon; Salter 
Secretarial School, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Spencer Business College, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Southern Business Col- 
lege, Meridian, Mississippi; The Holmes 
School of Shorthand, Amarillo, Texas; 
Willmar Business ‘College, Willmar, Minn. 

It was voted by the association to con- 
tinue the practice of giving to each mem- 
ber school a subscription to THE JOURNAL 
or BusINEss EpucATION. 


MID WESTERN MANAGERS MEET 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for meetings of managers 
of Mid-Western private school managers 
in Des Moines, March 5 and 6. 

Following a fellowship dinner on Friday 
evening, there will be business meetings 
Saturday morning and Saturday after- 
noon. The speakers on the morning pro- 
— are S. J. Shook of Topeka, Kansas, 

Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Private Business Schools 
War Emergency Council, and Walter 
Muir, district manager of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Clem Boling is to be toastmaster at the 
Saturday luncheon, after which E. O. 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
will speak on “The Cost of Failure.”, 
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School Administrators Elect McClure 


Superintendent Worth McClure of 
Seattle, Washington, was recently elected 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and took office 
March 15. Homer W. Anderson, the for- 
mer president, automatically becomes first 
vice-president. Superintendent W. How- 
ard Pillsbury of Schenectady, New York, 
has been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy on that Com- 
mittee. 


Smith Heads A.V.A. 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Vocational Association Fred A. Smith, 
Arkansas state director of vocational edu- 
cation, Little Rock, was elected president 
for the coming year. He succeeds John J. 
Seidel, who is assistant superintendent in 
charge of vocational education in Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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Opportunity for Graduate Work 


Announcement has been made that the 
Graduate School of the University of 
North Carolina has available several grad- 
uate assistantships in Business Education 
for the school year 1943-44. Holders of 
these assistantships are given research, lab- 
oratory, or teaching assignments and are 
allowed to carry as much as two-thirds of 
a regular study load toward meeting the 
requirements for a master’s degree. 

Because the work of the University in 
Business Education is assigned to the 
Woman's College, the assistantships are 
available there. They are open to both 
men and women. Degrees are conferred 
by the Graduate School of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Inquiries and applications for the as- 
sistantships may be addressed to McKee 
Fisk, Professor of Business Education, 
Woman’s ‘College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 
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OPA Post for Dr. Humphreys 


Dr. John R. Humphreys, director of the 
Humphreys School of Business, Stockton, 
California and a member of the Board of 
Education of the Stockton Unified School 
District, has been appointed state person- 
nel director for Northern California in 
the San Francisco office of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

His acceptance of the OPA post will in 
no way affect the Humphreys School of 
Business and the school will continue to 
operate as in the past. He will retain his 
membership on the Board of Education 
for the time being. 


Junior Colleges Enrollments Up 


In spite of unusual losses due to war- 
time closing of several institutions, the 
junior colleges of the country have held 
their own in numbers and have increased 
their services to the youth of the country, 
according to data appearing in the Junior 
College Directory 1943, just published by 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

The new publication, edited by Walter 
C. Eells, Executive Secretary of the As- 
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sociation, shows 624 junior colleges in 45 
states in January 1943, as compared with 
627 institutions at the same date in 1942. 
While 30 institutions have closed on ac- 
count of decreased enrollments or because 
the government has commandeered their 
plants for the duration, the loss has been 
compensated for by 27 junior colleges 
newly organized or listed for the first 
time, with enrollments much greater than 
in the institutions which have closed. 

Total junior college enrollments re- 
ported are in excess of 314,000 students, 
a growth of more than 17 per cent over 
the previous year. There has been a slight 
decline of 9,000 regular students, but a 
marked increase of 56,000 in the number 
of special students. In many cases these 
special students are adults employed in war 
industries or taking special courses to pre- 
pare them for such employment. 

“While the junior colleges of the coun- 
try will be hard hit by the lowering of 
the draft age, and some others may be 
forced to close for the duration,” said Sec- 
retary Eells, “most of them are making 
emergency adaptations of their curricula 
to meet local needs and are doing their 
full part in many ways to contribute sub- 
stantially to the success of the total war 
effort.” 

The largest number of junior colleges 
are found in California, with 69 such in- 
stitutions having a total enrollment of 144,- 
000 students. Texas is second with 42 
junior colleges and 18,000 students. ‘ 


No U. of Chicago Summer Conference 


The University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education will not be held in 
the summer of 1943 because of war condi- 
tions. Participants in any of the Confer- 
ences and members of the Work Commit- 
tee are being urged to submit suggestions 
for amending the reports and materials. 

In announcing the cancellation of all 
plans for a summer conference, Miss 
Brewington, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, said: “Suggestions for changes in 
the activities of the Conference and of the 
Work Committee in the immediate war 
situation will be helpful. But suggestions 
with respect to the basic assumptions and 
the statement of principles concerned with 
the relationships, techniques, and mate- 
rials of business education will be of more 
value in the long run.” 


Missouri Private Schools Organize 


Twenty-six of the private schools of 
Missouri met in January at Columbia and 
organized the Missouri Business College 
Association. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Miss Nettie M. Huff, Huff College, Kan- 
sas City; vice president, W. S. Sanford, 
Sanford-Brown Business College, St. 
Louis; secretary - treasurer, Mrs. Emma 
Steimle, Steimle Business School, Cape 
Giradeau. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner Meeting 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
is planning a dinner in connection with the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
convention. The dinner will be held at the 
Midston Club, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York City on April 23 at 6:30 P. M. Pro- 
fessor I). D. Lessenberry, of the Univ cr- 
sity of Pittsburgh, will be the speaker. 
All members are requested to attend and 
may invite guests. The price will be $1.75. 
Reservations should be sent to Edward 
Thomas, 20 Willow Drive, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island. 


Tips on Recent Publications 


The Community Survey, by R. G. \\al- 
ters, is being offered by the South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, O}:10, 
in the form of Monograph 58 as its niost 
recent service to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to whom a free copy is avail- 
able on request. 

It presents the survey in six units: (1) 
Purposes and kinds of surveys; (2) Sicps 
and methods in making a survey; (3) 
Tabulating, interpreting, and reporting ‘he 
results; (4) Typical surveys; (5) Survey 
blanks and questionnaires ; and (6) Bibli- 
ography. 

Script and Manuscript is the title of a 
new 36-page booklet on lettering released 
by Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York. There are illustrations on every 
page and the main section of the book is 
devoted to 32 modern script alphabets 
with an explanation of their uses. Among 
the instructional materials on lettering are 
several pages devoted to manuscript writ- 
ing and others to engrossing. It retails at 
50c per copy. ie 

The factual booklet titled From Books 
to Business is now available from the 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association, 
4624 Grand Central Terminal Building, 
New York, N. Y., at the rate of 15 cents a 
copy or at 10 cents a copy for lots of 
more than 50. This booklet has been de- 
signed by supervisors of stenographic de- 
partments in more than one hundred large 
companies to assist prospective office 
workers to accelerate the completion of 
their education. 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin, February,. 
1943, carries an article, “Portable Type- 
writers,” dealing with the advantages and 
disadvantages of portables. This article 
should be of terest to typewriter users, 
especially among teachers and students, as 
it refers in part to the so-called “stripped” 
models which are still available for rental 
or sale. 

6 

Business Education News and Views 
made its bow in January. It is edited by 
Clyde W. Humphrey and is published by 
the Division of Instructional Service, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. The duplicated magazine 
contains seventeen pages of articles, news, 
book lists, etc. Although published in the 
interests of business education in North 
Carolina, it will be sent free on request. 
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The appointment of Ernest D. Bas- 
sett as vice principal of the San Diego 
Vocational ‘High School and Junior Col- 
lege, San Diego, California, was recently 
announced. Mr. Bassett was formerly act- 
ing chairman of the business education 
division of that school. 


Lowell A. Decker, former State Su- 
‘pervisor of Distributive Business Educa- 
tion for South Dakota, has accepted an 
appointment with the War Department as 
Ass:stant Chief, Training Section, Civilian 
Personnel Branch, Headquarters Seventh 
Service Command, Omaha, Nebraska. He 
has been succeeded as State Supervisor of 
Distributive Business Education by R. H. 
No!!, a former South Dakota commercial 
inst ‘auctor and high school principal, who 
has been working in the extension divi- 
sion of the University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 


Bethlehem Business College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, has announced the addition 
of Merton H. Houk to the faculty of the 
school. Mr. Houk is a_ graduate of 
Ten ple University, Philadelphia. 


A new member of the faculty of the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
is Arthur §. Patrick, formerly head of 
the commercial department at the Free- 


port High School, Freeport, Illinots. He 
is an assistant professor in the College 
of Business and Public Administration. 


Roy W. Poe is now teaching military 
correspondence at Murray State College, 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma, having been 
granted a leave of absence as sales rep- 
resentative for The Gregg Publishing 
Company in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Mr. Poe is a former instructor at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College and has been 
head of the commercial department in 
two Oklahoma high schools. 


Dr. Ralph H. Pryor, former head of 
the department of commerce and principal 
of the Citrus Evening High School and 
Junior College, Azusa, California, has 
been appointed head of the department of 
commerce at Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff. He is a former super- 
intendent of schools at Plainview, Minne- 
sota. 


The commerce department at Snead 
College, Boaz, Alabama, is now headed 
by C. W. Rhodes, formerly president 
of Rhodes Business College, Stuttgart, 
Arkansas. Mr. Rhodes taught for eight 
years at Centenary College in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, and was the founder 
and owner of business schools in Hunts- 
ville and Decatur, Alabama. 


A recent addition to the teaching staff 
of the department of commerce at Arizona 
State Teachers College, Flagstaff, is 
Charles Sutphen, former director of the 
School of Business, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. Mr. Sutphen taught in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, before going 
to Rider College. 


O. R. Wessels, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, for the past two years, 
has been appointed administrative as- 
sistant in the civilian training section of 
the War Production Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is a former head of the 
commercial department of the Thomas 
ee High School, Council Bluffs, 

owa. 


Paul Vespa has resigned his position 
as commercial teacher, football coach 
and journalism advisor at Point Pleas- 
ant Beach (New Jersey) High School 
to become assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration with the military 
rank of Second Lieutenant at the Citadel 
Military College, Charleston, South 
Carolina. Before going to Point Pleas- 
ant Beach Mr. Vespa was a commercial 
teacher and football coach at Cliffside 
Park (New Jersey) and Spencer (New 
York) high schools. 


BETTER RESULTS QUICKER 


Sure to 


For three years subjected to a searching, impartial, controlled experi- 
ment under the auspices of distinguished and nationally known lead- 
ers in the field of Business Education, SCRIPT, America's new contribu- 
tion to business and personal efficiency, is today established as 
AN EASIER and MORE ACCURATE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 
Learn about SCRIPT today and prepare for a successful tomorrow. 


A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system for general personal use. 


Harvard University iteration 
by the Educational or addition SHORTHAND 
ration, confirming the gs Volume SU 4 for your complimentary 
SHORTHAND STUDIES IN EDUCATION Sen PLACID CLUB, NY 
28 of the H RATION, LAK | 


Let us help you plan special war-time training courses for shorthand 
teachers, stenographers, secretaries. 


Press. Its conclu- § 


See Summer Session Teacher Training Course Announcement on page 24 
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OUTSTANDING 
McGRAW-HILL 


BOOKS 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of Den- 
ver. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Edu- 
cation. In press—ready in April 


This forthcoming workbook includes a large amount of prac- 
tice materials in fundamental operations and problems in all 
types of financial transactions, together with sufficient instruc- 
tional material to permit its use without a textbook. In many 
respects this book is a new approach to the subject of ele- 
mentary mathematics. The new grouping of addition com- 
binations gives meaning and system to drill in addition, 
teaching the student the combinations that are required to 
add figures in groups and drills him on those combinations. 
Throughout the book no topic is presented until the necessar 

groundwork has been laid. . 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
New second edition 


By WILLIAM H. LEFFINGWELL, Late President 
of the National Office Management Association, 
and EDWIN M. ROBINSON, Boston University, 
453 pages,6 x9. $3.00 


The purpose of this basic text is to build a sound foundation 
of scientific office management method which will enable the 
student to approach with confidence any office management 
or office organization problem and to analyze and synthesize 
the answer. In the new edition an effort has been made to 
present the basic principles in clearer language, te organize 
the materials so that they will be easier to teach and easier 
to understand, to include all the newest technical information, 
to improve and modernize the illustrations, and to add new 
problems and discussion material. 


SALESMANSHIP. For Vocational and Personal 
Use 


By CARL B. STRAND, Billings Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Edu- 
cation. 329 pages, 512 x 8. $2.00 


This practical text approaches the subject of salesmanship 
from the standpoint of developing a well balanced and de- 
sirable personality. Unlike other treatments of salesmanship, 
it attempts to give the student a firm foundation of self-knowl- 
edge, foster favorable personality and character traits, and 
then build up the more particular skills and techniques re- 
quired in influencing other people. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Indexing is always 
visible . . . every 

stands out clearly 
and distinctly. 


[ANGULAR CELLULOID TAR 
GUIDES SPEED UP FILING 


These angular celluloid tab guides meet the war-time 
need for greater efficiency. They assure greater accu- 
racy ... save time and money. Easy to read . . . easy 
to find . . . no stooping or pushing contents of drawer 
about to read labels. Inserts are removable...changes 
made easily and quickly. Sold by leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers everywhere. 


Globe-Wernicke 
Cincinnati, Ohio i 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Practical Thorough Training 
for Today’s Needs 


ELWELL - ZELLIOT - GOOD: Business 
Record Keeping 

A complete up-to-date two-year course that 
makes business practices familiar and clear. Pre- 
eminently teachable and soundly organized in 
conformity with the best bookkeeping and ac- 
counting procedure. 
Elementary Course 


KORONA-ROWE: Business and Personal 
Typewriting 

Clear instructions, fresh material, and methods 
that are direct and scientific make this new 
course one that simplifies the teaching of type- 
writing. 
Elementary Course Advanced Course 

Complete Course 


Advanced Course 


Write for further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, by Robert Fisher, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 190 pp. $1. 


A text for pre-employment training 
which gives practice in the application of 
clerical skills and information, and in the 
taking of employment tests. This publica- 
tion is really a workbook, based upon the 
needs of persons planning to enter civil 
service or private employment. 

This text has fourteen sections dealing 
with arithmetic, grammar, punctuation and 
capitalization, business vocabulary, vocabu- 
lary in general, spelling, office machines, 
refcrence materials, communications, cor- 
respondence, filing, typewriting, shorthand, 
and tests of aptitude and capacity. 

Many of the sections include pretests, 
which can be made the basis for reviews 
of the fundamentals, filing, machines, etc. 
The use of these tests will certainly pro- 
vide for economy of effort and time in the 
grooming of students for jobs. Review 
materials, drill material, and sample tests 
are also a part of most of the sections. 
The employment tests have been patterned 
afier those used in business and govern- 
ment employment. Informative material 
about civil service positions is also in- 
cluded. 

This publication makes available excel- 
lent materials for a finishing course for 
students who are getting ready to leave 
school for the job. 


HANDBOOK FOR STUDYING BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, by Helen Reynolds. Bul- 
letin No. 29, January, 1943. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, Bulletin Editor of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. 24 pp. 50c. Copies 
available from Editor, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


In this booklet are presented in con- 
densed form some of the essential mate- 
rials from Dr. Reynolds’ Handbook for 
Studying Business Education. 

The Handbook provides materials and 

directions for studying business education 
in ten areas: philosophy, pupil population, 
pupil activities, guidance, . curriculum, 
teaching staff, administration and super- 
vision, library, plant, and equipment. 
Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
has been used as a source in organizing 
these materials to serve as a most effective 
tool in evaluating business education in 
any community. 
_ Each area has been studied and organ- 
ized according to (1) a foreword explain- 
ing the philosophy used in preparing check 
lists for the study, (2) instructions in the 
use of the lists, (3) the check lists, (4) 
questions to be answered after data have 
been accumulated, (5) statements for eval- 
uation of data, and (6) references, 

The condensation in this pamphlet pre- 
sents statements which describe the con- 
tents of the lists, evaluative statements to 
be used in studying data that have been 
collected, and a bibliography. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 2 


This material should be placed into the 
hands of principals and supervisors by 
business teachers in their efforts to make 
business education a more effective ele- 
ment in the school and the community. It 
can be used in the objective study of busi- 
ness education, by teachers, parents, and 
business men. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY (Second Edition), by Herbert 
Moore, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 526 pp. $4. 


‘Though the first edition of this book 
was comparatively recent, it has been thor- 
oughly revised in this new second edition. 

Current problems in business and indus- 
try have been subject to rapid change in 
the fast-moving progress of the immediate 
pre-war era and the present pressure of 
war time effort. These changes have 
made their impression on the work of psy- 
chologists in business and industry. Their 
need for new tests and techniques in han- 
dling the individual are an important part 
of the progress that has been made. The 
development of sound employer-employee 
relationships is another important phase of 
the psychological problem. 


The author here presents a scholarly 
approach to the principles, problems, and 
techniques of psychology as applied to a 
specialized field. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR TODAY’S 
AND TOMORROW’S WORLD, by the 
Editorial Committee of the Society for 
the Advancement of Research in Busi- 
ness Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 
40 pp. 50 cents. . 


This publication is the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the summer conference, 1942, 
of the Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It presents the contributions of teach- 
ers and administrative leaders in education 
to constructive thought on the war and 
post-war problems of the school. While 
the conference dealt primarily with these 
problems as related to business education, 
contributions by leaders in general educa- 
tion were also an important part of the 
presentation. 


A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG 
SHORTHAND, by John Robert Gregg, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 64 pp. 28 cents. 


A condensed presentation of all the 
major principles of Gregg Shorthand, in- 
tended primarily as a review for those 
who may at some time have learned short- 
hand but who have not used it recently. 

In addition to the principles of the 
system, penmanship drills, briei-form de- 
rivatives and phrase drills, brief forms, 
special forms and phrases, and connected 
matter are included in this compact book- 
let of essential material. 


ENGLISH STYLE STUDIES, by E. Lillian 
Hutchinson, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 64 pp. 32 cents. 


These materials which are found in the 
various chapters of Gregg Speed Building, 
One-year Course, by Jolin Robert Gregg, 
have been brought together and reprinted 
as a useful handbook for secretaries and 
secretarial students. 

The major emphasis is on remedial 
study of punctuation. Included also are 
style studies in the division of words, 
possessives, compound words, and_ the 
writing of names, titles, dates, numbers 
and fractions, weights, measurements, 
ages, and market quotations. 

This booklet, an intensive handbook in 
convenient form, placed in the hands of 
the student, should lay before him the 
major considerations which are basic to 
good transcription practice. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ASSIGNMENTS 
(1943 Edition), by Edward J. Koest- 
ler, New York: Business Text-Book 
Publishers, Inc. 66 pp. $1.20, when 
sold independent of basic text. 


This workbook is an addition to class 
texts originally developed under the able 
leadership of the late Homer S. Pace, and 
currently revised and printed under super- 
vision of the Editorial Board of Business 
Text-Book Publishers, Inc. It is an addi- 
tional workbook for the basic text, Com- 
prehensive Accounting and Financial Pro- 
cedure, by Mr. Pace. 

These materials are organized into four 
parts: (1) An illustrative work assign- 
ment relating to the preparation of the 
Federal Form 1040 or 1040A for a taxpay- 
er with an income below $3,000. (2) A 
comprehensive work assignment requiring 
the preparation of an income tax return 
for such individual. (3) An illustrative 
work assignment on the preparation of an 
income tax return for a taxpayer with a 
gross income exceeding $3,000. (4) A 
work assignment based on previous illus- 
tration. 

These materials give very thorough 
treatment of the problems encountered in 
the preparation of income tax returns. 
They can be used effectively in schools to 
supplement courses in bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, and finance. 
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KEEP YOUR 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“At Your Service” 
LONGER 


* 


Material shortages, priorities and 

armed-service requirements may 

make it difficult for you to re- 
place your Esterbrook Gregg-Ap- 
proved Fountain Pen. 

Do your part by conserving your 

pen. These simple rules will re- 

pay you: 

1. Use good fountain pen ink. 

2. Never mix inks—this ma 

cause sediment. Clean pen w 

before changing color or 

brand of ink. ‘ 

Immerse entire point to fill— 

wipe away all excess ink, 

4. In replacing cap, hold pen 
point up, permitting surplus 
ink to run back into feed— 
screw cap on tightly to pre- 
vent leakage. 

5. Keep pen filled. 

6. Carry in yi position. If 
left lying flat excess ink may 
seep inte cap, necessitating 
cleaning of point and inside 
of cap. 

7. Flush out ink reservoir ~_ 
with water (never hot). Keep 

point clean, 

Never lend pen—point adjust- 

ment may be disturbed. 

Hold pen lightly—ink will 
flow easily without pressure. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 

50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
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GREGG-APPROVED 
Fountain Pen 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 12 FOR QUESTIONS) 


Here are two answers to each of the questions posed to us. Ernest 
E. Zelliot, Director of Business Education, Des Moines (Iowa), Pub- 
lic Schools, and H. G. Foland of State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, answer the first. Marie Benson, also of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and Lillian D.Yoder, Grove City (Pennsylvania) College, 
provide answers for the second one. 


e@ 1. a. Explain that the subsidiary ledger 
carries but one class of accounts—it is 
not a complete ledger, but rather a detail, 
the total of which should agree with the 
one control account in the general ledger. 


b. It is a rule in bookkeeping that there 
must be a credit for every debit. This is 
true in order to maintain the equality of 
debits and credits in the general ledger. 
When goods are sold on charge accounts, 
the sales to each individual customer is re- 
corded in a sales journal. At the end of 
the fiscal period the total of the sales 
journal is posted to the credit side of the 
sales account. Since this account is in the 
general ledger there must be a correspond- 
ing debit. The account that is debited 
is the accounts receivable account. 

The accounts receivable account does 
not give the desired information about 
each individual customer, so an account is 
opened with each customer in a subsidiary 
ledger, or a customer’s ledger. All charge 
sales to each customer are taken from the 
sales journal and shown on the debit side 
of his account. Since no attempt is made 
to maintain the equality of the debits and 
credits in the customer’s ledger there is no 
corresponding credit. It is the balance of 
each customer’s account that is desired in 
this ledger. The customer’s account will 
be credited when cash is received from 
him. 


e@ 2. a. Personally, I do not see why you 
should do either. Why not teach speed 
with accuracy in the very beginning? This 
is an attitude of mind. If the teacher 
speeds the work in the beginning, there is 
no reason why such work cannot be ac- 
curate too. The teacher always sets the 
pace. 

b. A great deal has been written about 
speed and accuracy in typewriting. Both 
methods have been tried—stressing ac- 
curacy first, then speed; and _ stressing 
speed first, then accuracy. 


If speed is stressed and not accuracy, 
the student will become careless and find 
it next to impossible to reduce his errors 
later. If accuracy is stressed with the idea 
that speed will take care of itself, he will 
form slow and sluggish habits which wiil 
become difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to break. 


Why not develop both at the same time? 
If a student knows that he will be of litte 
value in the business office if he does not 
have both speed and accuracy, he will try 
to develop both. 

Speed can be stressed from the very be- 
ginning without mentioning speed. The 
word “speed” has a psychological effect 
on most students which causes a nervous 
reaction. The term “timed drill” or “timed 
writing” does not cause the student to be- 
come so excited. This can be spoken of as 
the students’ rate of writing rather than 
their speed. 

The word speed has been overstressed 
by most teachers. Students can be trained 
to become more rapid typists if the teacher 
will stress the handling of papers, books, 
machine manipulation rapidly; returning 
the carriage rapidly; in fact, making every 
motion count, even in his walking, ete He 
should be taught to be alert and business- 
like in the typewriting room. 


From the very beginning of the typing 
work, stroke drills can be given. Students 
will be anxious to write a few more 
strokes each day. 


A talk to the student on the first day, 
explaining to him that whether he becomes 
a good typist or not depends on him—his 
posture, his technique, that every motion 
counts. Technique should be stressed con- 
tinuously for at least the first six weeks 
and along with this develop speed and ac- 
curacy. The student should be taught the 
importance of good technique; that if he 
has good technique he will be accurate and 
develop a good rate of writing. 


To the Reader :— 


1. Have you a question that you would like to have answered? Send it to us and 
if it has current interest to many persons, the answer will be published. : 
2. Have you a different answer to any of the questions that have been raised? !|f 


you have, let us know about it. 


Have you an answer to the following question: What is your business education 
department doing that is different from its pre-war program to help train students for 


contribution to the war effort? 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 16 


1. Yes. The letter is not answered by another letter; it is ‘“‘endorsed” 
(answered below the original message and returned), and the tissue 
copy, when also endorsed, is filed in the office of the receiver. This 


procedure saves time. 


2. In the Service the paper ordinarily used is 8 by 1012 inches, one-half 
inch narrower and shorter than the usual letterhead. 


3. No. ‘There is no attempt to center military letters on the page. A 
letter too high on the page for balance is desirable, as the remaining 


space is used for endorsements. 


4. No. There are wide differences between the forms used in the two 


branches. 


5. Omission of the Army Post Office (APO) number. 
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m TRIPLE-CHECK, AUTOMATIC 


THE Only WARTIME TEACHING PLAN 
WITH 8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS! 


@ Let's get down to brass tacks . . . to your job these 
war days and to ours! YOU must turn out business 
school students who are efficient at once. They will 
graduate into war jobs and they must have priceless 
“Know-How” before they're hired. 


That's why WE must supply you with the most 
complete, inexpensive plan for teaching wartime 
filing practice. Since Remington Rand makes real 
wartime filing systems, we ‘‘Know-How’’ to teach 
their use! Now students may learn eight different 
vertical filing systems. They practice with exact 
replicas of files they'll find on the job... the 
only practice letters that contain the practical filing 
problems they'll meet in the office! 


Not only can your school obtain any or all ver- 
tical practice outfits, but there's a visible record 
keeping program too. Again, the practice equip- 
ment faithfully duplicates practical office problems. 


Little wonder, then, that today's employers so 
often ask for a certificate of proficiency from Rem- 
ington Rand. They know its graduates have the 
“Know-How” they need today! 


ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
A new practice outfit that teaches MAIL THIS COUPON! 


= ee the basic decimal subject system— 
: a plan used increasingly by both : 
industry and government since the Sawyer 
nation went to war. It’s complete : American Institute of Filing 


with replica guides and folders, : Dept. JBE-3-43, Buffalo, N. Y. 

and listing of subject headings : 

with relative index. Clip and mail | : Please send me free literature and all the facts on 
the coupon at the right and we'll : Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. 
promptly send full information 
without obligation. FILING VISIBLE RECORDS 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 


ACCEPT OUR FREE OFFER & 


“There Is No Substitute for Quality! “’ 


try 
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Carbines are now 
in mass production by 


Note the 


CARBINE... 


fire power 33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine . .. The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantry regiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead... We believe it to be a 


weapon of great merit...” 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 


The same manufacturing ability that has made 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 


TO OUR MILLIONS CF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 7YPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 
tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 
Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 
the necessary parts. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan You Dale 
Buy More War Bonds 


To Shorten The Duration 


Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines 
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